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MAGDALENE: 
A YOUNG GIRL’S STORY. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


CHAPTER Im. $had already gone through with, and her pre- 
sent more sincere interest in the well being and 
future course of Charlie Gilman, the Squire’s 
eldest son. 

In the quiet village life of Deerfield, time’s; And Magdalene had also her heart-secret, 
changes were gently wrought. There were a} which had grown with her growth and strength- 
3 
3 





** Rich in the present, but poor in the past, 
I yearn for the future—vague and vast.’’"—TUPPER. 


few more silver hairs in the thin locks, that were } ened with her strength. To a less resolute na- 
brushed back with unvarying precision from } ture, the knowledge of her birth and adoption 
Deacon Colburn’s temples. His wife moved} might have brought weak shame and repining. 
with the same cheerful alacrity about her well-; These she had never felt. A mere selfishly ima- 
ordered house, and in the kindly errands of } ginative mind, feeding thus upon itself, might 
comfort and help to those in need or sickness. } have built up stately air-castles, founded on the 
Her full, fair face was as motherly and benig-? position and wealth of this unknown father. 
nant as ever, and if a shadow crossed it at;This she had never suffered herself todo. He 
times, it was thoughtfulness, and not sorrow. had set himself without the reach of her inte- 
Her husband, and his interest, were a part of }rest by his one act—the desertion of her mo- 
herself; her pride centred in the two young;ther. It was on the shadowy portrait of this 
girls who followed them up the middle aisle, ; mother that all the tenderness and romance of 
Sunday after Sunday, into the pew which had}her nature centred. So early and so sorely 
been theirs since the good man had been made } tried—this young mother, in her living widow- 
deacon. hood, toiling for her—parting with her in the 
If pride in any guise can be innocent, Aunt} bitterness of death, while the out-stretched 
Colburn’s was of that harmless species. She; baby arms still called her back; this yearning, 
admired these young girls so much, that she} suffering, bereaved, forsaken woman—called out 
wished every one else to do so. Delia—well{as deep a love and reverence in the heart of 
grown, but not nearly as tall as her mother—}her child, as even her dying prayers could de- 
had a rosy freshness of face, and sparkle of } sire. 
manner and expression, all the more conspicu-3 For this mother, beyond the reach of earthly 
ous for the serious gravity of Magdalene’s usual } succor, she could do nothing ; but for those who 
mood and colorless, though clear, complexion. had received her into their house, she earnestly 
Magdalene was taller by far, and still wanting} desired to make some recompense. What could 
in roundness, both of face and form; but the;she do? They did not need outward reward— 
characteristic of her childhood, imperiousness, } and she had nothing to offer them. Their own 
had given way to an earnest strength of pur-} child gave them a frank, though wayward, love 
pose, which stamped every movement with ajand duty. She was not needed in the house- 
quiet dignity. They were the same sincere} hold, for even if Delia married, she could never 
friends as of old, though with still less in com-} leave home—that had been long nnderstood. 
mon; and Magdalene was the prime confidant } What could she do to prove her gratitude? wa 
of three decided love affairs her foster-sister} the ever-recurring question. Confidant she had 
vou. vu.—8 ; (85) 
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none as she grew to womanhood, but she found 
a friend in her teacher, a noble-hearted woman, 
of larger worldly experience than any other, 
perhaps, in the narrow circle at Deerfield. She 
it was who, without knowing the problem she 
was solving, gave an aim to the restless ques- 
tioning, saying to this favorite pupil that every 
one had a direct purpose in life, and if the fu- 
ture was in darkness, it was that the present 
might be trodden by more patient and careful 
steps. 

“You, Magdalene”—for they had been speak- 
ing of others—“have leisure, and abundant 
means of cultivation. Your sister has not the 
taste and talent; it will not be required of her. 
Studying with a purpose of gaining all within 
your reach, a way of using to its best advan- 
tage what has been thus sought for, will be 
opened to you.” 

So Magdalene quieted the craving for this 
unknown future, by earnest application, and 
forced herself to become familiar with the de- 
tails of daily life, at the same time. It was 
well that she did this, preserving a healthy 
equipoise of mind and body, though she had 
no real liking for household tasks—and Aunt 
Colburn knowing it, would fain have spared 
her, in the old spirit of indulgence. 

“Now just you never mind,” said the dear 
old lady—for we re-introduce you to the com- 
fortable apartment in which we first made her 
acquaintance. “ Never you mind that cup-cake, 
Maggie. I’ve baked sugar gingerbread, and I 
guess that’s good enough for a Sunday night 
tea, when we’ve got custards and preserves, into 
the bargain. Just tun away now, and finish 
your new book. Delia’s all through.” 

“But Delia began before me, and father ne- 
ver could think he had finished his tea without 
it. No—no—” and she playfully put aside the 
hand stretched out to take the egg-beater from 
her—‘I choose to, and I’ve done the worst part 
of it, for I do hate to sift flour.” 

“Somehow I hate to see you working ’round, 
Maggie, always,” said Aunt Colburn, reluctantly 
standing still to watch the rapid motion of the 
round, slender arm, bared to the elbow. “It 
don’t seem right, and Delia and me is capable 
of doing all that ’Lindy don’t do, Mondays and 
cleaning days.” 

“Mother,” Maggie said wlth a sudden pause, 
“that’s just what I’ve been thinking.” 

“Have you, dear? Well that’s a good girl, 
and now let’s make a bargain, for you don’t 
seem to have a great deal of strength, some- 
how. S’pose you help along with the sewing, 
and let us do the rest.” Aunt Colburn looked 
relieved. 

“You don’t need me even for that—” and 
there was a slight faltering of tone, as if it was 
hard to confess how unnecessary to others her 
life really was. “Mother,’—and the old im- 
pulsiveness hurried out the words,—“TI’ve 
made up my mind to go away.” 

Never since the day in which Magdalene had 
questioned her of her birth, in that very room, 
had Aunt Colburn been so utterly confounded. 

“I'm going to teach—if you and father will 





let me. Miss Ayer has found me a situation, 
in a family she knows all about, and all that 
troubles me is, that I had to keep it from you 
till it was all settled ; for I knew how hard you’d 
take it.” 

“T won’t hear a word of it!’ said Aunt Col- 
burn, stirring up the batter and sugar Magda- 
lene had made ready for her, with a zeal that 
was a great relief at that instant. “Tell the 
man you can’t come; your father will never let 
you, in the world.” 

“Father says people must always keep their 
engagements, even if it’s to their own hurt.— 
I’ve heard him say that often enough.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Colburn, baffled, but open- 
ing a fresh attack, “a pretty thing it’ll be for 
people to say, that we’ve sent you out to take 
care of yourself at this late date.” 

“People know you and father well enough 
to be sure you could not do anything that was 
not right.” 

“The best of us have our failings, child,” said 
Aunt Colburn, with the curtness of voice and 
manner she always assumed to conceal softened 
feelings. 

“Don’t say no, without thinking about it,” 
pleaded Magdalene. I could not do anything 
you do not approve of, you know; but I feel. 
and I have felt all along, since that day, almost, 
that I ought to go out into the world, when the 
time came, and do what I could. Please don’t 
think I want to leave this dear old home, or 
you and Delia, and father, though. It’s very 
hard, anyway.” 

The allusion to that day of childish grief and 
trouble, the first Magdalene had ever made, 
moved the good woman greatly, and in the mo- 
mentary silence, a recollection of that evening’s 
conversation with her husband, and Mrs. Rus- 
sel’s words came into her mind: “She is not 
always going to be contented to tread in your 
path.” 

“ Maybe the Lord is guiding her feet into ano- 
ther! ’Tisn’t for me to set my hand against 


the Lord’s!”—and yet she only said, with a © 
hastiness which gave little token of the inward © 


struggle and conviction— 


“Well, well, talk to your father; he won't © 
hear to it, I tell you now; and these eggs would © 


stand alone any minute—they’re beat enough 


Turn ’em right-in here, and just see if the ‘i 


oven’s scorching that custard.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“* High, straight forehead, nose of eagle, cold blue eycs, of less § 


expression 
Than resistance—coldly casting off the looks of other men, 
As steel arrows.” 


Magdalene had gained her point. She had - 
won over her foster-father to see that a life of F 
active personal exertion was necessary for her; 7 


that her spirit fretted and chafed in the daily 
round of duties and pleasures, which were all 
in all to Delia and her mother ; that the depen- 


dence hitherto gratefully and lovingly recog © 


nised, would grow a yoke heavy to be borne in 
the future. Delia was at first inconsolable, and, 
indeed, resentful at Magdalene, for the very 
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thought of .leaving them, and complained to 
Charlie Gilman, that “Miss Ayer had put a fool- 
ish, school-keeping notion into Maggie’s head.” 

It was on this memorable evening that the 
young gentleman proposed himself to fill the 
vacancy in Delia’s heart and confidence; and, 
full of her new happiness, the young girl was 
only human enough to be more readily consoled 
than she ever expected to be. 

Magdalene: had gained a real, though reluc- 
tant, consent to the darling project of years.— 
The bustle of preparation was over; her new 
dresses—not the half of what Aunt Colburn 
would have pressed upon her—were packed for 
her first journey. The plain straw bonnet, with 
its fresh trimming, even her gloves and shawl, 
lay upon upon a chair, ready for the early de- 
parture of the stage in the morning. Yet at 
the threshold of this new life, her heart fainted 
within her. Her purpose did not falter; but 
the novelty, the charm of change, the glowing 
earnestness of a desire to be of larger use to 
others, the youthful certainty of success, seem- 
ed faded and dim, leaving the dull outlines of 
reality. She was going out of her own free 
choice, from a home where she had been shel- 
tered with more than common tenderness; the 
hard, actual struggle of life began to be dimly 
realized, and the inexperience, the powerless- 
ness—for all their boasted strength—of her own 
energies. Her heart sent up a bitter cry for aid, 





in the thick masonry; and down this unin- 
‘viting vestibule stretched an iron chain on 
either side, the links drawn through square 
granite pillars, with the proportions and some- 
: thing of the architectural beauty of mile-stones. 
Yet such was the fashion of our forefathers, a 
hundred years ago in the good city of Boston, 
and comprehending only the sombre exterior in 
contrast to the broad, cheerful air of her 
country home, the new governess, with her 
trunk standing beside her, shivered on the 
threshold. 

Yet it was a kindly voice that greeted her, as 
she followed the servant into the narrow hall. 
She knew whose it was, though, from Miss 
Ayer’s description; a maiden cousin of the 
family, who had filled the responsible post of 
housekeeper, since the death of the mother of 
her new charge. “Cousin Martha,” busied 
about many things, had suggested to Mr. Win- 
throp the plan of a governess, by no means a 
usual arrangement in this thrifty city. She 
catered for the table, for the wardrobes of the 
children, and taught them sewing, morals, and 
manners, after her somewhat prim, and orderly 
way. But there her capabilities and her 
aspirations ended, and it was in this way that 
Magdalene came to be introduced to her little 
pupils. 

Two neat, sedate little figures came at cousin 
Martha’s bidding to welcome her. They were 














that she might give up her own will and pur-;the same in height, in complexion, in hair, 
pose, even yet, if she had listened only to that; almost in voice, and dressed precisely alike ; 
as a guide, almost craving to feel that it was} others than their new teacher had been puzzled 
so, that she need not leave this kind old home, 3 to distinguish the twins apart. Their names 
after all. But no—the response brought ano-;did not mend the matter greatly, Helen and 
ther meed of comfort and strength—‘ Fear not, : Ellen, the same but for the aspirate. Magdalene, 
neither be dismayed, for I am with thee.” ‘looking to them chiefly for the love which had 

She had need of this reliance, even before; been a daily blessing to her heretofore, passed 
her first day’s experience was atan end. Thejher hand softly over the smoothly brushed 
weary weight which the parting had left on her hair of one of them, and took the passive hand 
spirits, had not been dispelled by this close con-; of the other. She had never seen childhood in 
tact with strangers. The good-natured curi-}such a shape as this; devoid of eagerness or 
osity of her fellow passengers, as to her belong-{ rudeness, neither bold nor shy, they seemed 
ings and her destination, annoyed her, and,jto have imbibed the prim formality of their 
shrinking into her corner, a more defined dread } home, and to be a part of its polishing, rather 
of the plunge she was about to make into her} than its sunlight. 


new life, pressed upon her. Nearing the city 
at night-fall, and seeing the long, dimly-lighted 
streets of a metropolis, for the first time, won- 
dering what these new associations might be, 
and realizing, with sudden keenness, that she 
could no longer exercise freedom of wish and 
action, but was bound down to the contact of 
others, she found herself arriving at her new 
home. 

In the day time, with sunlight, and stir of 
passers by, the house might not have looked so 
gloomy. The street, almost perpendicular in 
its ascent, and built in the close, narrow fashion 


They did not share her room, although there 
was a communicating door between the two 
apartments; and the general supervision was 
at once yielded up by Cousin Martha. 

“They are nice children, nice children,” she 
said to Magdalene, as, having seen them deposi- 
ted in their tiny white beds for the night, she 
summoned their future guardian to the tea 
table. “I hope you will not mind sitting in the 
dining-room after tea, Miss Colburn; we 
scarcely ever open the parlors in Mr. Winthrop’s 
absence, and he is gone a good deal of the 
time in winter—nice little things, as obedient 





of by-gone days, was in reality a fashionable } and well-mannered as heart could wish, though 
quarter, where a few old families still entrenched}J say it; and as for sewing, they are really 
themselves in traditional dignities, and looked } wonderful with their needles. Helen has just 
down upon the showy modern residences of } finished hemming a cambric handkerchief 
their neighbors. The houses were all of the{for her father; why, I have to put on my 
same dull fashion; with shutterless windows, ‘glasses to see the stitches. I have not quite 
blinds close down on the inside, giving forth no {came to glasses yet, as you will see, Miss Col- 
ray of welcome ; a narrow doorway, imbedded } burn, as a general thing; but really, I had to put 
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them on; an Ellen's $ over seam is quite as re-{ quick eyes, nearly approached habitual uncon- 
markable. You could not tell it from a card.{cern. Miss Martha’s little foibles, and her own 
Sewing is too much neglected in these days; } actual position had been made clear to her in 
don’t you think so, Miss Colburn ?’—that is my{tHe short, but suggestive monologue, for con- 
opinion, though I should not like to differ from} versation it could scarcely be called. Wax 
any one. Frank has the most spirits, though.) candles, in high, old-fashioned, silver candle- 
He is more as his father was in his young days ;) sticks, were placed on the little round table, 
you never would think so now, to see Cousin) when the tea things were removed, and Miss 
John, as you will, of course, when he returns} Martha drew forth her netting, having first 
from Washington. The twins are more like) drawn a cumbersome easy chair to the opposite 
their mother, though; she was a quiet, domestic} side of the fire place, for her guest, and placed 
woman, Cousin Harriet, a little too much, per-}a footstool, as she might have done for an 
haps, but that suited John. He went his way,}invalid. Magdalene, sufficiently wearied by 
and she went hers, which was only to stay at) excitement and travel to appreciate the thought- 
home, though; so perhaps that cannot be called} fulness—leaned back in its morocco depths, and 
‘a way,’ strictly speaking, as she never set} looked around her. 
foot out of doors when not really obliged to.) A more entire change in style and manners 
She was a Quincy, though—an excellent family, } of living could scarcely have chanced to her. 
you & 10w, and if there’s one thing above} In her old home, natural refinement had barred 
other that the Winthrops look to, it’s family. anything approaching to vulgarity, but fashion 
Ic can’t say they are money-lovers, but family is{ or style there was none. Here, well-trained 
all in all with them, and it was just so with} servants anticipated every wish, the furniture, 
Cousin John’s father before him. though dating far back, was exquisite in form 
“You see, my dear Miss Colburn,” continued } and finish—the table service, the damask, the 
Cousin Martha, lifting a double eye glass, in} ¢ carpets, the dark, tufted Turkey rug—the 
slender, old fashioned setting, and scrutinizing } pictures in their time- worn frames, all spoke 
her snow-white napkin closely—“I beg your} of wealth and cultivation, descending from 
pardon, but I thought Jane had neglected to) generation to generation. 


ae 
Bx 


change my napkin; you see, I tell you these) Had a blessing, or a curse, came with that © 


little particulars, that you may feel more at home) inheritance? Magdalene involuntarily wondered, 


among us, for really, I am pleased with your) prone to search into the mysterious bonds | 


appearance. Agreeably surprised, I may say,} linking families together, and recalling the 
for if you will excuse it, Miss Ayer mentioned} content and humbie Christian trust that her 
in by r letter, that you were not generally con-} foster-father and mother treasured as their 
sidered handsome, which is one reason why’ heir-looms from like humble-hearted parents. 
Cor isin John thought you would do, he being a} Who could tell? An air of ease, and even 
widower, you know, and Boston people are such} luxury, was the natural atmosphere of the 
gossips.” whole house. Magdalene recalled these truant 

Magdalene’s clear cheek, not less transparent’; thoughts, as intruding upon its kind hospitality, 
than Cousin Martha’s character, flushed into }30 the upright, silent figure at her side. This 
positive color, which, with the peculiar expres-} 
sion of her eyes when suddenly lifted, gave, for} habitation—the children her duty; that was 


was her principal companion—this house her © 


the moment, evidence against Miss Ayer’ 8 opin-} sufficient for her, narrow as the limits seemed § 


to a fresh, unshackled imagination. She 

The quick pride of her nature ’was touched,} leant over the white, narrow beds, before she 
not roused, by the allusion, and an instant {sought her own; but the regular, delicate fea- 
resolution to avoid Mr. Winthrop, and Boston} tures of the children, calmer than ever in sleep, 
gossips generally, passed through her mind; but 
no one could be really angry at the absence of 
tact, rather than delicacy, which was Cousin 
Martha’s distinguishing characteristic. 

“So, if you please,” she continued, entirely 
unconscious of her random shaft, “we will 
settle into routine at once. Nothing disturbs 
me so much as to be put out of my way. And) lessons, and recited them, as a matter of course. 
now what can I do to amuse you this evening, ) Magdalene would have liked a few more trials 
for I see that you have finished your tea? } better, perhaps. She had nerved herself for 


ion. 





them. 

She was spared the usual first trial of a 
teacher. The twins had been so habitually 
subject to control, that rebellion from any new 








her their school books, and studied their 





gave no token of what her mission might be to 


authority was undreamed of. They brought | 


Jane!” and here the thin, but kindly features hardshi $ and indignities. On the contrary, |” 
P 


endeavored to assume an expression of stern) her room, her attendance, was the same as if 
rebuke—“I am positive there is a scratch on) she had been an honored guest. Miss Martha 
these sugar tongs! It is some carelessness, I} did not believe in long lessons, or too scrupulous 
am convinced; please make no remarks, but do ) practice hours, and their maid took the children 


not let such a thing occur again, for "this is} in charge for a daily walk, immediately after an 


family silver, and in duty to my cousin’s) earl dinner. Magdalene rieved over these ~ 
y y ; y g 


children, I must see that it is preserved for'two shaded, cheerless little lives, but she did 
them.” not know how to help them—how to come 


The trim handmaid collected the spoons and? nearer to the sealed fountain of childish hopes 


forks in a meek silence, which, to Magdalene’s} and sorrows. If they were not sufficient in) 
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themselves, they were in each other, and while } superb—being brought up—excuse me, my dear, 
Magdalene wondered over it, and sought care-?in a common little country vilage, among such 


fully to gain an entrance to their sympathies, 
Mr. Winthrop arrived, and she understood 
better how they had faded into trance-like ex- 
istence. 

Unseen for the instant, she watched their 
meeting. Mr. Winthrop, a tall, slight, but 
elegant man, no longer young, laid down his 
paper, which he had unfolded to air before the 
fire, and taking a hand of each, kissed them in 
turn upon the forehead. He had arrived the 
night before, but they had not been round to 
see him, and Magdalene knew he had not gone 
to look at them sleeping. ’ 

“Good morning, my daughters’—that was 
all, and each little figure moved away, and 
took its accustomed seat at table, as if they 
had parted but the evening before. Helen, 
indeed, looked up with a shade more animation 
than usual, as if she had something totell; but 
her father had already resumed his paper, and 
the light faded away from her face as quickly 
as it came. 

His salutation to herself was marked by the 
ease of a man of the world, and by perfect 
good breeding. 

Magdalene had not expected more, but she 
received only the same attention which he 
bestowed uponthe children. The courtesies of 
the table, a few words of civility about her 
little charge, but no inquiries, no suggestions, 
no wishes. She felt repulsed, as if she had 
sought more at his hands, and been refused. 
She had unconsciously, though not with refe- 
rence to herself. But this she soon grew ac- 
customed to. The routine 6f the house went 
on as usual, save when Mr. Winthrop gave his 
small, but elegant dinner parties, when Miss 
Martha, busier than ever, would beg her super- 
vision of the dessert, before she retired to her 
own room with her pupils, seeing nothing, and 
scarcely ever hearing the arrivals and depar- 
tures. / 

“Most people don’t believe in second mar- 
riages,” said Miss Martha, on one of these 
occasions ; “but for my part, I should be glad 
and thankful if John would take such a notion 
into his head. You see I have enough to make 
me comfortable, and sometimes I do think I 
shall have to give up. Not that my faculties 
are failing in the least, Miss Colburn, I would 
not have you think that for an instant; on the 
contrary, I never enjoyed better health in my 
life. But John isso particular, and the servants 
80 careless, that between the two I lead a life 
ofit. John’s vesy peculiar about ladies’ society, 
though, for all he is so courted, being a widower, 
and rich; and there are so few good matches 





in Boston, I don’t think he cares for it at all. 
They do say he was very wild once, but dear} 
knows, that’s no one’s business now. Many a 
man does things he ought not to, and settles} 
down into a good old age, with everything com-} 
fortable around him, and, there—thank you—} 
that will do—John will be sure to notice it. I} 
can’t think, sometimes, where you get all your 
beautiful taste from-—that basket is really‘ 


plain people.” 

Magdalene, turning the massive silver fruit- 
stand around, adding a grape leaf to this side, 
and a cluster to that, sometimes echoed Miss 
Martha’s wonder. With her little pupils, she 
had come to take things about her as a matter 
of course. She accepted this new life with the 
ease and naturalness of one bred to it, where 
Delia would have been perpetually entangled 
in fresh embarrassments; but she sometimes 
yearned for the freedom, and genuine good- 
heartedness of her own home, where Mrs. Col- 
burn sang through the routine of household 
tasks, that would have been considered menial 
here; and Delia was coquettishly accepting the 
gallantries of a regular New England engage- 
ment from honest Charlie Gilman. 

She was grateful to Miss Martha, and self- 
possessed and reserved before Mr. Winthrop ; 
but she had no companionship in Hancock 
street, but her books and her own thoughts, 
which always ended, sooner or later, in dis- 
turbed speculations as to why she had been 
sent there,and when this dreary monotony 
would deepen into the quick current of actual 
existence. 

; (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 





Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is fora world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 

Not to the blazoned crest, 
Not to the sordid worldling, 

Not to the knavish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant, 

Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame ; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food ; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown; 
Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
[MARY FRANCES TYLER. 
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A DAY DREAM. 


BY GERAL SIDNEY. 
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“She looks like yon, Alice.” And after the 
service he walked by Alice all the way home. 
She seemed very happy. After that he came 
often, and would sit by Alice in the porch while 
I played in the garden walk; and once, as he 


Coming now through the mists and shadows 
of long-gone years, I see a form that in my 
childhood blest my father’s fireside; and with 
it comes the remembrance of a grave, green and 
mossy; and a cold, white stone, with a tall, 
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snowy rose bending to the breezes over its 
chiseled surface. Though years have passed, 
and my hair, then sunny with youth, is silvered 
with many winter snows—and my eyes, then 
bright with hope, are forever shut from the 
light and beauty of earth, yet I am again a 
child—again I feel the gentle clasp that led my 
tottering steps down through the old farm 
gate, and over the meadow to the hill-side 
where the first blue eyed violets and anemones 
lifted their frail heads to catch the warm south 
breezes and the new-born sunshine—and 
memory, like a carrier dove, spreads its wings, 
and unwearied flies through the storms and 
tempests of life, and pauses not to rest where 
chance rays of sunlight may have fallen—but 
on, a 
weary beneath the bonghs of its first home— 
until it catches the wind-tones that sigh around 
its own familiar nest, and feels the sweet 
security of the holy quiet that used to linger 
there. 

It was a summer Sabbath morning, and, 
coming clear and sweet from the distant village, 
I heard the church bells pealing solemnly and 
slow, a call to prayer; sister Alice took my 
hand, and led ine through the meadow path, 
and over the rude stile towards the house of 
God; I remember now, her face was sweet and 
smiling, and her voice soft and gentle as she 
told me of the Saviour, and his love to little 
children; how he blest them and said, “of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” She told me of 
Calvary, and the glorious victory over sin 
achieved by the blood of the Lamb, and as she 
spoke, her face shone with her soul’s light, and 
a smile illumined her lips and eyes, so heavenly, 
that I said, in my childish admiration, “ Alice, 
Alice, don’t you fly away.” 

“Fly away, darling, what do you mean?” she 
said. 

Little skilled in grammar, or worldly wisdom 
of any kind, I replied: “Like mamma flewed, 
me meant, to Heaven, Alice. You said mamma 
wouldn’t stay where they put her, in the ground, 
but that she would go to Heaven; and you 
looked then like mamma, and me was afraid 
that you would go too—and me, me can’t fly.” 
The tears were in her eyes, and she gently 
banished my fears, and by pointing to a bird’s 
nest that hung in a thicket of hazel, and to the 
flowers that grew in our path, she diverted my 
attention, and Iwas soon happy again, though 
her face grew very thoughtful. 

At the church door we met a young man who 
saluted Alice, and spoke to her in a low tone. 
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was about to go, he knelt down by me where | 
was industriously building sand houses, and 
fencing them in with pebbles from the brook, 
and playfully putting back my hair, he kissed 
me, and said: “Good bye, sister Minnie ;” and 
as he turned away,I heard him say, “So like 
Alice!” and I loved him more and more. 

I ran to Alice,and told her he called me 
“ sister Minnie,” and she said: “ Would you 
like him for a brother, Minnie?” “Oh! me 
would—me would!” I exclaimed, “for he said 
me was like you, Alice, and you be so beauti- 
ful.” 

It was the spring time, and the soft south 
wind had wakened many flowers, and IJ, a child, 
was wild with delight. I begged Alice to take 
me to the hill side, for the early violets were 
there, and the woods were full of music. But 
she could not, for through the long, cold winter 
she had grown so pale, and now her cheek was 
so bright, and her eyes so intensely blue, as she 
lay on her couch, and looked out upon the 
budding forest, that I knew she wished to go. 

But through the dear old path, where every 
shrub and tree was familiar to me, I went, alone, 
and alone returned, with a few first flowers for 
Alice. ‘ 

The spring passed, and the June roses were 
in bloom, and the summer had decked the 
earth with beauty; but one night, when the 
stars looked upon a sleeping world, and the © 
wind whispered only to the dreaming flowers, I 
arose from my bed and went to Alice; she was 
dying—and although her pulse beat but faintly, 
and her cheek was cold, she pressed me in her 
arms and blessed me. And he, whose bride she 
was to have been, knelt with me to receive her 
parting words. 

Before the morning dawned, and when the 
stars were slowly fading with the waning night, 
the gates of Heaven were opened, and another 
spirit added to the throng of the redeemed. 

Again it was the Sabbath, and I heard the 
bell tolling—and again I went through the 
meadow, and over the stile, towards the church, ' 
and not alone, for they bore a bier covered with 
a black pall before me, and behind a long pro- 
cession wound through the green path. Again 
I entered the church, and heard the solemn 
tones of the organ, and the voices of the 
singers, but Alice’s voice was not there. A 
chaplet of snowy flowers lay upon the pall 
above her head, and in her waxen hands one 
snowy bud, emblem of her pure young life. I 
heard the words of the holy man at the desk, 
but all around me was a blank. I looked in 


I liked him, for he patted my ringlets, and said:; every countenance, and searched for what was | 
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lost ; but only when I looked in the coffin did I: And it was sad for him who waited but for 

see what I sought—what was so dear to me— the autumn to make her his bride. 

my sister Alice—the only mother I had ever; Ever when I am alonecome dreams that waft 

known. me far above the trials of this earth, and when 
And to the church-yard, where all around}I awake, I press my sightless eyes, and wish 

stood grave stones, with a sad, heavy heart I} fora resting place near that grave, where for 

went. And home again to that cottage, now} long years the same stone has marked out for 

robbed of its only light. It was home no} me my sister Alice’s resting place. 

longer. We left in the church-yard the form ; Dreams are but visions, not realilies; but I 

that cheered that fireside—the voice that made} know the dream of Heaven, and meeting with 

music in our hearts. Oh! it was sad for me, so} my sister Alice, is not only ideal, but will soon 

young, to be bereft of her kind care—so young, | be a blessed reality. 

to lose the only light my soul had ever known. 





LADY MARION. 


BY MRS. COROLLA H. CRISWELE, 





She knew that she was beautiful, Her dying glance was turned on Azm, 
And yet she was not vain; Her hand in zs lay press’d ; 

She knew her eyes were like the blue She could not speak—one sigh alone 
Reflected in the main ; Scarce heaved her gentle breast ; 

And that her voice was sweeter far One smile of love on him was cast, 

Than soft eolian strain. And thus—she went to rest. 

She knew her smile was witchery, Her lover’s grief was deep, oh! deep; 

Her brow divinely fair, ' Sore, bitterly, he wept; 





And in his bosom gemmed with tears 
Her sacred image kept; 

As oft he wandered to the spot 
Where peacefully she slept. 


And like the silk-worm’s glossy web 
Her darkly shining hair: 
She knew all this—and yet she wore 
A modesty most rare. a 


Lone, lone was life to him—he thought 
No more of earthly bliss; 

His soul had gone with her above— 
A spirit’s love was his! 

He had one wish—to die liko her, 
And prayed for naught but this. 


She knew all eyes on her were bent 
Whene’er she moved along; 

All hearts she felt resigned to her 
Amid the festive throng; 

She knew her name was then the toast, 
Her beauty’ all the song. 


But time heals every wound, and tho’ 
He ne’er could her forget, 

His heart’s grief slowly passed away ; 
His friends again he met, 

As he had once of old, and thought 
He might be happy yet. 


All this she knew—and yet no pride 
Dwelt on her beaming face ; 

She smiled on all, yet one alone 
In her young heart had place; 

When others sought her love, they were 
Refused with gentle grace. 


And in another land he found 


And him she dearly, deeply loved. 
A maiden searce as fair; 


With all a woman’s truth; 
Her gentle heart was his alone— He met her decked in all her pride, 
Her own, her dark-eyed youth; And deemed her beauty rare ; 
And his affections all were hers— ¢ But oh! how different from the maid 
They were betrothed, in sooth. Who once had all his care. 
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He woo’d her—loved her, so he thought, 
While lingering at her side; 

Nor saw in darkly flashing eyes 
The look of haughty pride; 

He only bent a lover’s knee— 
And she became his hride. 


But, ere the marriage day appeared, 
A change grew o’er the maid; 

Her cheek grew pale, her eyes grew dim, 
Her lips began to fade; 

And ere a month had passed away, 
She slept—among the dead. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 








Dip down upon the northern shore, Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
Oh sweet New Year, delaying long; The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Thou doest expectant Nature wrong Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Delaying long, delay no more. Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

What stays thee from the clouded noons, Oh thou, New Year, delaying long; 
Thy sweetness from its proper place? Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 


That longs to burst a frozen bud, 
And flood a fresher throat with song. 
—{TENNYSON. 


Can troubles Jive with April days, * 
Or sadness in the Summer moons ? 
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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


NO. V—JULIUS CAESAR. 


SSR 


Caius Julius Cesar, the Dictator, may be; juries and insults which he received from the ~ 
justly regarded as the Napoleon of ancient;dominant party led, perhaps, to that settled | 


times. 
a remarkable resemblance between the? cratical party, which he cherished from his first 
Roman and the Corsican hero. Cesar was} appearance in public life. 
horn on the 12th of July, s. c. 100. Connected} distinguished himself both in the camp and in 
by birth with Marius, and afterwards by$the forum; and had he devoted his great mind 


is 


marriage with Cinna, he was naturally placed } to the study of eloquence, he would, doubtless, | 
in epposition to the Dictator Sylla; and the in-’ have been a formidable rival of his great con- | 








CHSAR CROSSING THE KUBICON, 


temporary, Cicero. 
sp. c. 77,) he made his first appearance in the 
forum as a public accuser; and though forced 
for some time by his youth to acta subordinate 
part, he steadily kept in view the grand object 
which he had proposed to himself, and used 
every means to increase his popularity. He 
served as questor in Spain, B. c. 68, was elected 
wdile for B. c. 65, and in the following year was 
made pontifex maximus at the age of thirty- 
six. When pretor-elect in B. c. 63, during the 
famous Catilinarian conspiracy, his avowed 
hostility to the aristocracy excited a suspicion 
that he was himself privy to it, but no proof 
was adduced, even by his enemies. In the 
following year he obtained the province of 
Further Spain, and there first displayed that 
genius for.war which has entitled him to be 
ranked among the greatest generals of the 
world. 


At the ago of twenty-three, } the coalition which is known in histoiy as the 


First Triumvirate. By the influence of his new 
friends he was elected to the consulship for s. 
c. 59, and, while in office, obtained the provinces 


-of Transalphine Gaul, Cisalphine Gaul, and 


Illyricum, with six legions, for five years. 
Having thus obtained the command of an 
army, and the management of an important 
war, he proceeded to prepare himself for the 


In all the leading characteristics, there { purpose of breaking the power of the aristo- | 


At an early age he | 
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struggle which he forsaw was impending at © 


Rome. His field of operation afforded him 
peculiar advantages ; the Gauls were the here- 
ditary enemies of the Romans, and the glory 
of subduing them could not fail to increase his 
popularity; while the opportunity of passing 
the winter in the north of Italy enabled him te 
watch the proceedings of parties in the Capitol. 
During the next nine years he was occupied 
in the subjugation of Transalphine Gaul; 


Returning to Rome in B. c. 60, he found } having also twice (s. c. 55 and 54) landed in 








Pompey ready to desert the aristocracy ; and; Britain, and received the submission of the 
having succeeded in effecting a reconciliation}inhabitants of the southern portion of the 
between him and Crassus, he formed with them ; island. The interval of C&sar’s absence from 
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Rome had produced a great change in the state i Egypt, but was murdered as he landed on the 
of parties. Pompey, jealous of the fame of jcoast; and Cesar, who followed him, speedily 
a man to whose elevation he had mainly con-{ quashed all opposition in the eastern portion of 
tributed, had effected a reconciliation with the{the empire. After a short residence in Rome, 
aristocratical party; and, aided by their sup-{in B. c. 47, he proceeded to Africa to prosecute 
port, resolved to crush the conqueror of Gaul. {the war against Scipio and Cato, who had there 

collected a large army, and finally brought it to 


Accordingly, in B. c. 49, a decree of the aopene s 
was passed, “that Czsar should disband his‘a close on the 6th of April, B. c. 46, by the 
army by a certain day, and that if he did not} battle of Thapsus, in which the Pompeian 


do so, he should be regarded as an enemy of } party were completely defeated. In his absence, 
the state ;” the predominant party relying on} Cesar had been elected dictator for ten years; 
the influence of Pompey, to whom the manage-{ and his returnto Rome was signalized by four 
ment of the contest had been intrusted. But} magnificent triumphs. Devoting himself now 
the feelings of the army were entirely with} to the duties of a legislator, he corrected various 
Cesar; and he, finding that his men were ready § abuses which had crept into the state; reformed 
to follow him, crossed the Rubicon, which; the calendar, thereby conferring a real benefit 
separated his province from Italy, and thus jon the civilized world; and exercising his un- 
commenced the civil war, the issue of which}limited power with a degree of moderation 
invested him with dictatorial power. In three; which affected even his enemies with surprise. 
months he made himself master of Italy. } But his career was destined to be short: a con- 
Proceeding next to Spain, the stronghold of i spiracy against his life was formed at the be- 
Pompey, he reduced it to subjection; and,{ginning of Bs. c. 44; and on the Ides, or 15th 
after passing a short time in Italy, followed his; of March, he perished by the hands of assassins 
opponent into Greece, and brought the contest} in the Senate House, in the fiftieth year of his 
to a final issue on the plains of Parsalia, 4thsage. As a warrior, a statesman, and a man of 
Aug., B. c. 48. The battle of Parsalia decided } letters, Cesar was one of the most remarkable 


the fate of the Roman empire; Pompey fled to‘ men of any age. 














DEATH OF CHSAR, 


Of all he illustrious men of Rome, none has}times. Shakspeare accepts his superiority 
furnished the theme of so many eulogies as} among great men as an established fact, and 
Julius Cesar. Commencing with the orations}the poets who succeeded the great dramatist, 
of Cicero, who was never tired of praising his} have rendered Cesar’s greatness as familiar to 


clemency and magnanimity, and passing down } us as household words. 
the long line of Roman historians, who generally} It is not merely in military talent that Cesar 
use his name with the epithet of divine, we find resembles Napoleon. In the grandeur of his 
him the acknowledged prince of heroes in the} views, in public spirit and patriotism, the 
writings of the middle ages, as well as of modern ! ancient even surpasses the modern hero. By 
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destroying the power of the profligate Roman 
aristocracy, he put an end to faction, and to its 
consequent proscriptions, those terrible massa- 
cres, which caused the streets of the city to be 
deluged with the blood of its best citizens, 
Where Marius and Sylla murdered, Cesar par- 
doned. Where hatred and revenge had pre- 
viously followed a political triumph, clemency 
and magnanimity now shed the soothing influ- 
ence of peace and forgiveness. By comparing 
the disturbed condition of Rome, before and 
after Cesar’s attaining the supreme power, we 





JOTTINGS BY MY 


learn to estimate the value of his public 
services, and to recognize him as a benefactor 
to his country. He has been called the des. 
troyer of Roman liberty, but this is a mere 
declamation. Liberty, as we understand the 
term, was never known in ancient Rome. The 
people were robbed and oppressed by the mag- 
nates, from the time of Romulus to the end of 
the so-called republic. Those whom we call 
“the masses,” never had a better friend than 
Julius Cesar. 
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WINDOW SILL. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


NO. VIII—A YOUNGER SISTER. 


Ah! who has ever paused to pay a tribute { 


felt the soft, tender love of a sister; much 


to her? who has ever flung out from his quiet {more that man who, by his own waywardness, 
study a little waif that communed with the {has rendered himself incapable of realizing her 


sweet experience of other hearts—and made 
fond memories come trooping up along the dim 
windings of half-forgotten years ? 
They gather round our bed, they climb to share 3 
Our kisses, and with gentle violence there, 
Break in upon a dream not half so fair! ; 
Did you ever stand by the cradle of ai 
‘ounger sister? Softly and sweetly she nestled ; 
-here—her taper fingers shut up in atiny hand, 
itself a marvel—her soft, velvet cheeks wear- 
ing a glow that a faint breath would almost seem 
to displace—her dark ringlets shading her 
angel face, or shrinking away among the roo 





of the snow-white pillow—her gentle eyes I 


opening with a dream-like beauty, growing 
glorious as they neared the full extent of 
wakefulness—eyes that seemed to tell she 
wandered out of Paradise one quiet eve when 
the gates were left ajar. 

What strange, undefinable emotions crowded 
upon your soul! Far, far beyond, in your 
mind’s eye, did you follow her pathway into 
faturity. 

You saw her standing on the threshold of 
her womanhood—her early beauty just deve- 
loped. Superb in figure, rich in intellect, 
blessed with a loving, trusting disposition ; 
admired, beloved, and dear to all! 

Came there another picture the reverse of 
that—or another in which you saw a deep 
strange darkness steal over those angel eyes— 
heard the thick and labored breathing—saw 
them lay her in her child-like beauty in the; 
silent tomb—you turned away from it. You} 
felt that she was to live—and to be beautiful } 
and good! You seemed to know that you were } 
to stand by her side—your eyes flashing back | 
the proud, loving glances of her own—strong } 
and noble in your manhood, beautiful in your} 
soul’s inner light—stately as the ececncnne 
pine. 8 
. A sister’s love—who has not felt its influence ?§ 
That man is indeed to be pitied who has never‘ 








disinterested affection and anxiety. 
“T was drunk but once,” said a young man 


sto us the other day, “and I shall never forget 


it. In company with several jovial fellows, I 


$ was induced to drink pretty freely, and by the 


time I got home, I scarcely knew where I was, 
or what I was doing. Iwas put to bed,and how 
long I lay there I do not know; but when I 
awoke, my sister was sitting by the bed-side, 
engaged in sewing. The moment her eyes fell 
upon my face, she burst into tears, and wept as 
if her very heart would break. Overwhelmed 
with shame for my conduct, I then formed a 
resolution that I would never get drunk again. 
have adhered to it for many years, and I mean 
to keep it.” 

Highly incensed, one day, at the conduct of 
an absent friend, I had just burst out into a 
withering tirade of abuse, when I felt a soft 
hand placed within my own. Turning round, 
I beheld my younger sister, yet only a child. 
With her lovely features all aglow with health, 
and a tear trembling upon the long, silken 
lash, she said—“ Brother, remember that poem 
you wrote yesterday. It was so beautiful—each 
stanza ending with, “To resent an injury is 
manlike, but ’tis Godlike to forgive.” 

Her touching, well-timed reproof went to my 
heart. The heavy scowl passed away before 
such a wealth of sunshine, and catching her 
up in my arms, I pressed her fervently to my 
bosom. 

We often speak about the hallowed influence 
lingering around an elder sister; but round a 
younger there is a glory one half of which has 
not, as yet, been told. 

The young! Oh, what should wandering fancy bring 
In life’s first spring-time, but the thoughts of spring! 





Every sorrow we meet is a billow on this 
world’s troublesome sea, which we must cross 
to bear us nearer home. 
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A FEW 
TO THE COUNTRY GIRL ABOUT 


Yes, my dear girl, an especial message for 
you, before you go, and I beg for it an attentive 
ear, even though “ the folks” are waiting to say 
theit loving “ good-byes.” 

You have been living your fifteen years of 
life in the dear, beautiful, God-made country. 
You are as well taught as a child can be, in the 
mysteries of field and forest; but it was not 
much that they could give you of “ book learn- 
ing, and the ways of the world,” in the little 
log house where you have been head-scholar so 
long; and so they are going to send you to a 
seminary of large pretensions in a far-distant 
city. 
L know you have but small acquaintance with 
the new scenes to which you are going, and I 
would therefore mingle, in my farewell, some 
whispers of preparation and advice. Every- 
thing, indeed, will be new to you in that great 
seminary. It will be, for a few days, a very 
Tower of Babel, with all its ringing of bells, its 
din-dinning of pianos, tinkling of guitars, hum 
of study, and the running to and fro, and the 
laughter and talking of many girls. You will 
ve confused and tired, but do not despair; keep 
your soul in patience. In time, all those 
sounds will be familiar, and have some interest 
for you; they will no more disturb you than 
do now the shrill, monotonous voices of the 
katydids, grasshoppers, and crickets in your 
father’s meadows. 

All will be new; dress, manners, even the 
very language of your companions will seem 
strange to you. There will be many things for 
which you know no name; you will hear 
phrases that convey no intelligence to your ear ; 
and there will be over all an air, so grand, and 
matter-of-course, that you will feel half 
ashamed of your ignorance and simplicity ; and 
when you overhear the beautiful, tall girl, 
whom, at first sight, you admired so much, 
whisper something about “new-comer—green- 
ness—stupidity,” you will believe that she is 
“half-right.” But, don’t cry—you are not stu- 
pid—be quiet, persevering. Before the term is 
out, you will love the tall girl dearly, and she 
will have repented of herrudeness. Only take 
it as your first lesson at school, and learn to 
treat the stranger with thoughtful kindness, and 
be sure to practise it when the next trembling, 
bashful girl comes among you. 

Do not be overcome by the rustling of silks, 
and flutter of pretty ribbons. Misses fashion- 
ably attired will look at you boldly, with long 
glances that will take you all in, from your 
comb to your shoes—glances, that will decide 
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WORDS 
TO ENTER A BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Only be quiet, and wait; they will not always be 
so foolish and proud. 

You will feel, for a day or two, as if some- 
body had lost you; but among the many, many 
faces, there will be some to smile upon you— 
some one will find you, and put an arm around 
you, and will call you “ Nelly,” just as they did 
at home. You feel attracted by her generous 
devotion, she is “so confiding, so communica- 
tive.” If, however, she offer to initiate you in- 
to the faults of the pupils, or the partialities of* 
the teachers, and to give you histories of 
parentage, wealth, respectability, &c., then it is 
high time to be wary, to turn the conversation 
into a different channel. Let her see by your 
indifference to such gossip that your intimacy 
must be founded on a safer basis. 

Avoid receiving second-hand opinions of any 
of your companions, for you know not that they 
were formed in charity, and without prejudice. 
Trust only true impressions which experience 
and fair trial shall fix upon your heart. 

I think it likely that you will have an attack 
of the home-sickness that lurks in all boarding- 
schools. You will hear the complaint of it 
twenty times during the day of your arrival. 
You will be tempted to give your sympathy to 
pale girls with red eyes. They sit in corners 
and read over precious letters, and they wish in 
such earnest tones that “they were out of the 
old prison, and safe back again with father and 
mother,” that you are half inclined to weep 
with them—to forget your studies—to be 
grandly miserable, and to be surrounded by a 
little court of girls kissing and pitying you! 
Will you be so foolish and weak? I trust not, 
my girl; for, believe me, these wretched ones 
with their “ prison” wailings, are, for the most 
part, indolent, frivolous; are, to sum up all in 
two words—very selfish. * 

I know that there is a disease called home- 
sickness. There is a weakness, a pain felt by 
the heart which is so suddenly shut out from 
familiar objects of care and love. There is a 
longing for old occupations, an unsatisfied 
listening for well-known voices. Yet, no truly 
feminine and noble heart will suffer in this way 
long. Its loving instincts will lead it into fresh 
plans of activity, and by serving new friends, 
will quiet the cravings of famished affection. I 
once knew a lady who was called amiable and 
lovely, who took pride in cherishing these 
home-sick feelings, believing them to be a 
proof of a refined and affectionate nature ! 
Ah! she was very much mistaken. Cherish 
all kindly and pleasant memories of home. 


at once your claims to companionship with “the } All the loved inmates of the old house, even 


clique.” 


too plain to associate with the elegant wrappers, } large 


Be thankful to your dress if it proves} the chickens and faithful Bounce, may have 


portions of your cheerful, generous 


and wee silk aprons, trimmed with wide rufiles, } thoughts ! 


and “sweet little pockets.” 
have not yet learned true politeness—you are 


For, these girls} 
>due demand for letters. 


not to form your manners after their pattern.}and impertinent inquiries are made of the 


Akin to these sighings after home, is,the un- 
Such importunate 
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postman! Such threats of “going home if no 
letters come by the next mail.” You will see 
the young lady who gives herself up to a mor- 
bid expectation, made sick by her crying, and 
unable to attend the class-room. She may, 
possibly, be a real victim of careless relations, 
“too busy to write ;” but I hope you will not 
be drawn into this hue and cry, for it is mostly 
roused by a contemptible love of exciting at- 
tention, or by a habit of complaining. 

Boarding-school girls have a strange fancy 
for complaining about their meals! They hold 
it as their right, and no matter how really 
bountiful may be the supply of food, there are 
always lady-gourmands to make bitter and 
silly grumbling of the “ meanness of the table.” 
They make a plea of starvation for purchasing, 
“on the sly,’ cakes, crackers, and candies, 
which they, shut up in their rooms, eat with 
the air of martyrs, but really with the satisfac- 
tion of spoilt babies that cry for sugar. You 
will observe that these abused ones are very 
plump, and that they eat more than the others 
of the despised viands How disgusting and 
wearisome are all these selfish murmurings to 
the wise and affectionate teacher! There is, 
now and then, an “establishment for young 
ladies” founded upon the — system—but 
you are not going to any such place. 

Note-writing is a very fashionable employ- 
ment at boarding school. The misses think it 
looks mysterious and important to be reading 
little bits of paper in a corner, to laugh and 
exclaim over them,to the great wonder and 
curiosity of the uninitiated. It is such an 
elegant way of wasting one’s time—this pencil- 
ling of one’s imaginary woes to a room-mate, 
with whom there may be any amount of loud 
honest talk in recess hours, These sentimental 
scribblers are, strange to say, very poor at a 
composition. Do not, dear Nelly, be one of 
these scribblers. Do not have any dear confi- 
dant, who will demand your time and attention, 
to the entire exclusion of all other companions. 
Secret gossippings are sad wasters of time and 
paper, sound sense, and healthy affection. 

Oh! there are many customs peculiar to a 
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degree, the educators of your heart. From 
them you are to learn what is true, good, and 
beautiful in humanity. 

It may be that your exterior is rough and 
unpolished; do not be ashamed to confess it to 
yourself, nor obstinately adhere to peculiarities 
not in vogue in fashionable society. Be obser- 
vant of the polite forms which will greet you, 
and, aided by a sincere desire to be kind to all, 
they will become to you mediumg by which 
you can easily approach your fellow beings, 
and so increase your usefulness. 

Now that I must bid you good-bye, I’ve a 
groat deal to say; but the hints I have given 
you may be sufficient to awaken your thought. 
They are calling you to go. Kiss them all, 
these dear ones, that you will not see again for 
one whole year. Be brave, and yet be meek, 
Resolve that when you next see the old maples 
that shade your cottage home, you will bring a 
wiser head and better heart—a heart un- 
corrupted by vanity and affectation; that you 
will be worthier of these affectionate hearts— 
knowing better how to serve them than you do 
now. 

Just one word more. Mother shall have that 
“last kiss” that has more power, I trust, than 
all my words. Remember that the great ob- 
ject before you is to learn to love wisely. The 
knowledge you gain from books and teachers, 
is to be the instrument through which your 
love of usefulness may act. Do not look tothe 
Suture for the fruits of your education, nor 
deem that when you become the head of a 
family, your new wisdom will alone be needed. 
You are to live, and think, and act every day 
as an earnest, sensible school-girl seeking to do 
her duty. So shall you return to this dear, old 
home a blessing and a joy. QUERIE. 





DAY,OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


SIMMS. 





BY W. GILMORE 





** Oh! what if the prospect be clouded ?” 





female seminary, which are seemingly innocent, 
and which have a charm for the new pupil, and} 
yet bear with them insidious evils, powerful to} 
retard progress in studies, fostering frivolity } 
and indolence, and undermining all that is} 
worthy in the character. 

I have mentioned a few that will attract your ; 
immediate attention, and you will be warned} 
by “Querie” to shun them. Go, my girl, to 
the boarding-school with brave heart, yet gen- 
tle demeanor. Be not afraid of the proud dolls 
who will amuse themselves with your rustic} 
dress. Wear your garments as your dear} 
mother prepared them, trusting that the} 
wearer’s kindness and good will towards all} 
will make them seem better than gay and 
fashionable ones. 

Do not defy any one; that would be un- 
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womanjy. You will be in the midst of human} sincere and honest partake. 


beings, each one of whom has a claim in some } 
way upon your interest. They are to be, in a} 


Oh! what if the prospect be clouded, 
And what if the sunlight be fled? 
The bright Sun himself may be shrouded, 
And the bright crown be torn from his head. 
But he yields never long to the legions 
Of the tempest that beats on his form: 
And he comes forth anon full of vigor, 
More glorious because of the storm. 


From the Sun let the Soul take its moral, 
Nor shrink ‘neath the battle of life; 
Near the cypress grows ever the laurel, 
And we pluck, as we please, from the strife ! 
Though the foe presses fierce with his legions, 
And ye stoop for the hour at his will, 
Keep your calm in the turbulent legions, 
And the triumph inures to you still. 





LovE Is a heavenly feast, which none but the 
It is as impossible 
for any dishonest man truly to love, as for a 
hypocrite to go to heaven 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 








Old Mr. Cleveland sat by his comfortable {make you,” said Mr. Cleveland. “Bring in 
fireside one cold winter’s night. He was a;some more lightwood, and make the fire, and 
widower, and lived alone on his plantation ;;shut in the window shutters. Doyou hear me, 
that is to say, he was the ony, BEE ® DONS pein?” apr ree 
there; for of negroes, both fie lands an es, sir,” replied Tom. 
house servants, he had enough and to nar “Well, why don’t you answer, if you hear, 
He was a queer old man, this Mr. Cleveland ; a then ? How am I to know when you hear me, 
man of kind, good feelings, but of eccentric $if you don’t answer ” said Mr. Cleveland. 
impulses, and blunt and startling manners.; “I bin tink you bin tell me for no answer 
You must always let him do oreerehine yO yom Ph, ae ‘ 
own odd way; just attempt to dictate to him, said when there was no occasion, boy ; 
or even to suggest a certain course, and you} that’s what I said,” exclaimed Mr. Cleveland, 
would be sure to defeat your wisest designs. } reaching for his stick. 

He seemed at times possessed by a spirit of } “Yes, sir,” said Tom, as he went grinning out 
poo geen and would Rag er ig we round igfagd ner . ayer , ish 
and oppose a course he had just been vehe- r. Cleveland was in the main, a very kin 

mently advocating, only because some one else } master, though somewhat hasty and impatient. 
had ventured openly and warmly to approve ; Tom and he were forever sparring, yet neither 
it. scould have done without the other; and there 

The night, as I have said, was bitter cold, and 3 was something comical about Tom’s disposition 
would have done honor to a northern latitude,} which well suited his master’s eccentric and 
and in addition to this, a violent storm was;changeable moods. Tom evidently served as a 
coming on. The wind blew in fitful gusts, } kind of safety valve for his master’s nervous 
howling and sighing among the huge trees pit pec trata Aas explosion of superfluous 
with which the house was surrounded, and then $ excitability he had to bear. 
dying away with a melancholy, dirge-like moan, | On the night in question, Mr, Cleveland was 
The old trees rubbed their leafless branches } particularly out of sorts. The truth is, he was 
— the oe panels and oe ang may naturally a genes, bisa seme det oom Lay 
ad roosted there for the night, were fain to}in consequence of early disappointment, ha 
clap their wings, and make prodigious efforts to; lived a solitary life, and was really suffering for 
preserve theirequilibrium. Mr. Cleveland grew} the want of objects of affection. His feelings, 
moody and restless, threw down the book in} unsatisfied, unemployed, yet morbidly sensitive, 
which he had been reading, kicked one of the}were becoming soured, and his untenanted 
















andirons till he made the whole blazing fabric 
tumble down, and finally called, in an. im- 
patient tone, his boy Tom. 

Tom soon popped his head in at the door, 
gnd said, “ yer’s me, sir.” 

“Yer’s me, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Cleve- 
land, “ what sort of a way is this to build a 
fire ?” 

“T rispee you is bin kick um, sir,” said Tom. 

“Hey? What? Well! suppose I did bin 
kick um, if it had been properly made, it would 
not have tumbled down. Fix it this minute, 
sir!” 

“TI js gwine to fix um now, sir,’ said Tom, 
fumbling at the fire. 

“Well! fix it, sir, without having so much to 
say about it; you had better do more, and say 
less,’”’ said Mr. Cleveland. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom. 

“You will keep answering me when there is 
no occasion!” exclaimed Mr. Cleveland; “I 
just wish I had my stick here, I’d crack the side 
of your head with it.” 

“Yer’s de stick, sir,” said Tom, handing the 
walking cane out of the corner. 

“Put it down, this instant, sir,” said Mr. 
Cleveland: “how dare you touch my stick 
without my leave !”’ 

“T bin tink you bin say you bin want um, 
sir,” said Tom. 

“You had better tink about your work, sir, 


and stop answering me, sir, or I’ll find a way to} call on me for charity. How can I help it if 





heart often ached for want of sympathy. 

He rose and took several diagonal turns 
across the room. At length he opened a win- 
dow and looked out upon the stormy night. 
“What confounded weather!” he muttered to 
himself, “it makes a man feel like blowing his 
brains out! There are no two ways about it, 
I’m tired of life. What haveI to live for? If 
I were to die to-morrow, who would shed a 
tear?” 

Then whispered conscience, “It is thine own 
fault, A man need not feel alone because there 
are none. in the world who bear his name, or 
share his blood. All men are thy brethren. 
Thou art one of the great human family, and 
what hast thou done to relieve the poor and 
suffering around thee? Will not thy Master 
say to thee at the last day, ‘I was an hungered, 
and you gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and 
you gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and you clothed me 
not; sick, and in prison, and you visited me 
not. Inasmuch as you did it not to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it not to 
me.’ ” 

This was a strong and direct appeal, and it 
was not withont its effect. Then muttered Mr. 
Cleveland to himself again, “ Well, how can I 
help it? It has not been for want of inclina- 
tion. Heaven knows I am always ready to 
put my hand in my pocket whenever people 
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; 
the poor and suffering do not make dheoie « wants {in the morning, to send a load of wood to old 


known to me?” 


Then again spake Conscience: “Thou art try- 


Mrs. Peters.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Tom, “an’ you better sen’ 


ing to deceive thyself, but thou canst not{some bacon, *cause I bin yerry (hear) little 


deceive nor silence me. 
the existence of suffering, and thine indolence } 


Thou hast known of { Mass Jack Peter say him aint bin hab no meat 


for eat sence I do’ know de day when. I ris- 


has prevented thee from going abroad to relieve ; pec dey drudder hab de meat sted o’ de wood, 


it. 
to do good? 
publicans and sinners? Can you stand here, 
and look out upon such a night as this, and; 
not think of those who are exposed to its 
bitterness? Can thy human heart beat only 
for itself when thou thinkest of the thousand 
miseries crying to Heaven for relief? Resolve, 
now, before thy head touches its comfortable 
pillow, that with the morning’s dawn thou wilt 
resolutely set about thy. work; or, rather, thy 
Master’s work.” 

“Tt is very hard,” still muttered Mr. Cleve- 
land to himself, “that these thoughts will 
continually intrude themselves upon me. 
They give me no peace of my life. Stifle them 
as I may, they come with tenfold force. People 
have no business to be poor. I was poor once, 
and nobody gave charity to me. I had to help 
myself up in the world as well as I could. I 
hate poor people; I hate unfortunate people; 
in fact, confound it! I hate the world and 
every body in it.” 

Then answered once again the still, small 
voice: “For shame, Mr. Cleveland, for shame! 
You will ruin your soul if you'thus darken the 
light within. You know better than all this, 
and you are sinning against yourself. You 
want to be happy; well, youmaybe so. There 
is a wide field of duty open before you; enter, 
in God’s name, and go to work like a man. 
What you say about having helped yourself, is 
perfectly true, and you deserve all credit for it. 
But remember that the majority of the poor 
are entirely destitute of your advantages. You 
had the foundation rightly laid. A thousand 
circumstances in your early life conspired to 
render you energetic and self-relying. You 
had the right sort of education, and Providence 
also helped to train you. Besides, once more 
I ask you, did your Master stop to enquire how 
human misery was brought about before he 
relieved it? Away with this unmanly, selfish 
policy. Follow thy generous impulses, follow 
out the yearnings of thy heart, without which} 
you never can have peace; above all, follow 
Christ.” 

Mr. Cleveland shut the window, heaved a 
deep sigh, and took several more turns across 
the room. “TI believe it is all true,” at length 
he said, “and I have been a confounded fool. 
Pll turn about, and lead a different life, so help 
me Heaven! I have wealth, and not a chick 
nor a child to spend it on, nor to leave it to 
when I die, and so I’ll spend it in doing good, 
if I can only find out the best way; that’s the 
trouble. But never mind, I’ll be my own ex- 
ecutor.” He now rang the bell for Tom. 

Tom immediately appeared, with his usual 
“ Yer’s me, sir.” 

“Tom,” said Mr. Cleveland, “ put me in mind 


Did thy Master thus? Did he not go about’ 
Did he not sit down to meat with 








cause dey kin pick up wood nuf all ’bout.” 

“You mind your own business, sir,” said Mr. 
Cleveland, “I'll send just what I please. How 
long is it since I came to you foradvice? Con- 
found the fellow!” he muttered aside, “I meant 
to send the woman some meat, and now if I do 
it, that impudent fellow will think I do it be- 
cause he advised it. Any how, I’ll not send 
bacon, I’ll send beef or mutton.” 

Just at this moment, there was a knock at 
the door, and Tom, going to open it, admitted 
Dick, the coachman. 

“What do you want, Dick, at this time o’ 
night ?” inquired his master. 

“Dere’s a man down stays, sir,” replied 
Dick, “and he seem to be in great ‘fliction. He 
says dey is camping out ’bout half a mile 
below, sir, and de trees is fallin’ so bad he is 
fraid dey will all be killed. He ask you if you 
kin let dem stay in one of de out-houses tell 
to-morrow.” 

“Camping out such a night as this?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Cleveland, “the Lord have pity on 
them! How many are there of them, Dick ?” 

“He, an’ his wife, and six little children, sir,” 
answered Dick. 

“No negroes ?” inquired his master. 

“Not a nigger, sir,” said Dick. “I aint like 

or buckrah, no how, sir, but I ’spect you 
best take dese people in, lest dey might die 
right in our woods.” 

Tom, knowing his master’s dislike of advice, 
and fearing that Dick had taken the surest 
method to shut them out, now chimed in, and 
said, “ Massa, ef I bin you, I no would tek dem 
in none ’t all.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed Mr. 
Cleveland ; you surely must be taking leave of 
your senses. Dick, you'll have to give that 
boy of yours a thrashing. I'll not stand his 
insolence much longer. 
grinning at me, sir.” 

“No, sir,” snickered Tom, skulking behind 
Dick, who was his father. 

“Let the man come up here, Dick,” said Mr. 
Cleveland. 

When the traveller made his appearance, Mr. 
Cleveland was startled at his wan and wo- 
begone appearance. “Sit down, my man,” 
said he. 

“TI thank you, sir,” replied the stranger, 
“but I must be back as soon as possible to my 
family. Can you grant us a night’s lodging, 
sir?” 

Certainly, sir,” replied Mr. Cleveland; “have 
you any means of getting your family hither? 
I am told you have six little ones.” 

“They must walk, sir,” replied the stranger, 
“for our only horse has been killed by a falling 
tree; but I have not a word to say. It might 
have been my wife or one of my little ones, © 


Don’t stand there 
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and, poor as I am, I can spare none of 
them.” 

Mr. Cleveland, whose feelings were at this 
time in an unusually softened state, got up, 
and walked rapidly to the book-case to conceal 
his emotion, dashed away a tear, and muttered 
to himself, as was his wont, “Tis confoundedly 
affecting, that’s a-fact.” Then turning to the 
stranger, who was in the act of leaving the 
room, he said, “If you will wait a few moments 
I will have my carriage got; your wife and 
little ones must not walk on such a night as 
this.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said the stranger, in a 
trembling voice, “but Iam too uneasy to stay 
a moment longer.” 

“Well, go on,” said Mr. Cleveland, and the 
carriage shall come after you, and I will go in 
it myself.” The stranger brushed his hand 
across his eyes, and left the room without 
speaking a word; while Dick and Tom ex- 
changed glances of surprise at their master’s 
uncommon fit of philanthropy, Tom feeling 
fully assured that the “ poor buckrahs,” as he 
termed them, owed their good fortune to his 
seasonable interference. 

The carriage was soon in readiness, and Mr. 
Cleveland rode in it to the spot. He found the 
family all gathered around the dead horse, and 
lamenting over it; while the father having just 
arrived, was expatiating upon his kind recep- 
tion by Mr. Cleveland. It took them some 
little time to stow themselves away in the 
carriage, and Mr. Cleveland actually carried two 
sturdy children on his knees. Yes, there he 
was, riding through the dreadful storm, in dan- 
ger every moment from the trees which were 
falling all around him, with an infant in its 
mother’s arms squalling with all its might, and 
a heavy boy on each knee, and squeezed almost 
to death into the bargain, for there were nine 
in the carriage—and yet feeling so happy! ay, 
far happier than he had felt for many a long 
day. Truly, charity brings its own reward. 

When they arrived at Mr. Cleveland’s house, 
instead of being stowed away in an out-build- 
ing, as the poor man had modestly: requested, 
they were comfortably provided for beneath his 
own roof. That night, as he laid his head up- 
on his pillow, he could not help feeling sur- 
prised at his sudden accession of happiness. 
“Well, I will go on,” he soliloquized; “I will 
pursue the path I have this night taken, and if 
I always feel as I do now, I am a new man, and 
will never again talk about blowing my brains 
out.” He slept that night the sleep of peace, 
and arose in the morning with a light heart and 
buoyant spirits. 

His first care was to take the father of the 
family aside, and gather from him the story of 
his misfortunes. It was a long and mournful 
tale, and Mr. Cleveland was obliged, more than 
ance, to pretend a sudden call out of the room, 
that he might hide his emotion. And the tale 
was by no means told in vain. True to his new 
resolutions, Mr. Cleveland thankfully accepted 
the work which Providence had given him to 
do, and the family of emigrants, to this day, 





mention the name of Cleveland with tears of 
gratitude and love, and, when they implore 
God’s mercy for themselves, never forget to in- 
voke, for their kind benefactor, Heaven’s 
choicest blessings. Nor is that the only family 
whose hearts glow at the mention of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s name. Far and wide his nameis known, 
and honored, and beloved. 

And Mr. Cleveland has found out the real 
secret of happiness. It is true that he “and 
Tom still have their squabbles, for Tom is really 
a provoking fellow, and Mr. Cleveland is, and 
always will be, an eccentric, impulsive man 
but his heart, which, when we first introduced 
him to our readers, was far from being right 
with God, or with his fellow-men, is now the 
dwelling place of love and kindness, and the 
experience of every day contributes to 
strengthen the new principles he has imbibed, 
and to confirm him in the right. 

Reader! art thou sad or solitary? I can 
offer thee a certain cure for all thy woes. 
Contemplate the life of Him who never spake 
as man spake. Follow him through all those 


years of toil and suffering. See him wherever 
called by the sorrows of his human brethren, 
and witness his deeds of mercy and his offices 
of love, and then—“ go thou and do likewise.” 





OLD ROMANCE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Have you ever indulged your fancy 
In a dream of old romance, 
And heard and seen, with a fearful joy, 
The crash of the shivering lance? 
Have you gazed with quaint Sir Walter 
On the radiant scenes of old— 
The Passage of Arms at Ashby, 
And the Field of the Cloth af Gold? 


Have you watched in the tournament’s méiee 
The deeds of some dauntless knight, 

Who glittered in gorgeous armor, 
While he fought with a fierce delight ? 

Have you seen, when the lists were over, 
Where the eyes of the lovely glow, 

The Queen of Beauty, with courtly grace, 
The conqueror’s crown bestow ? 


I have dreamed such dreams in my younger days 
But they visit me seldom now, 
For sorrow, the trace of sterner thoughts 
Has written upon my brow; 
Yet I welcome them ever with gladness, 
And sadden when they depart, 
Though they only wait, like summer friends, 
On the happy and light of heart. 


They instil a beautiful spirit— 
Those dreams of the olden time; 
For the knights of our fancy are ever brave, 
And courteous and free from crime ; 
And the ladies all are peerless 
And gentle in word and tone;— 
And the traits we love in vision 
We may win to be our own. 
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COGOLETO, A VILLAGE NEAR GENOA. OV, 
fupposed to be the birth-place of Columbus. —O 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Of the infancy and boyhood of Christopher 
Columbus, nothing certain is known. His very 
origin is involved in obscurity. Several places 
contend for the honor of having given him 
birth. It is generally supposed that he was 
born in some part of the Genoese dominions, 
about the year 1446; and the weight of evi- 
dence appears to be in favor of Cogoleto, a vil- 
lage situated on the Genoese coast. A like con- 
tention has arisen with respect to his lineage. 
More than one noble family has laid claim to 
him, since his name has become so illustrious 
as to confer rather than receive distinction.— 
He does not, however, appear to have been of 
noble descent, for his father, Domenico, fol- 
lowed the trade of a wool-comber or carder, and 
was of humble, though reputable origin. This 
fact is too well known to be set aside. Colum- 
bus was one of nature’s noblemen. Endowed 
with strong natural genius, he appears to have 
made himself. The very difficulties and priva- 
tions which he had to encounter at the outset 
of his career, only developed the natural forti- 


tude and intrepidity of his character, and led 
to those brilliant discoveries which have enno- 
bled his name, and rendered him the admira § 


tion of posterity. It is certainly more honora- 
ble to his memory for noble families thus to 
contend for the honor of his alliance, than to 
be able to prove the most illustrious descent. 
{ His son, Ferdinando, who wrote his history, re- 
linquishes all pretensions to nobility of birth, 
admitting the poverty and obscurity of the 
family. Ferdinando is by no means anxious to 
ascertain that his predecessors were ennobled, 
and had formerly kept hawk and hound; but 
he is content that the nobility of the family 
should date from the period of the discoveries 
of his father. Nobility and greatness of cha 
racter are not the exclusive attributes of the 
rich and renowned. The noblest spirits rise up 
in the obscurest spheres. 

Columbus received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and entered on his nautical 
career when he was only fourteen years of age. 
Whilst at school, he is said to have distii- 
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guished himself by the rapid progress whale Columbus ordered the sails of the ships to be 
he made in his studies. He excelled especially ;furled and the strictest watch to be kept lest 
in geography, astronomy and mathematics. His} they should be driven on shore. No manslept 
first voyages appear to have been confined to} that night; all kept gazing intently on that part 
the Mediterranean. He afterwards resided with } of the horizon where the land was expected to 
his brother at Lisbon, where he improved his} make its appearance. Columbus was the first 
knowledge of nautical geography by carefully } ; to discover it. When the morning dawned all 
studying such charts and journals as were ac-}doubt disappeared. A beautiful island was 
cessible to him, and making frequent voyages ’ seen two leagues to the north, covered with 
to the Canaries. He continued thus occupied } verdant fields and forests and well watered 
for several years, during which time various } with rivulets. The Te Deum was sung, and 
circumstances induced in him the firm belief} the crew, lately so rebellious, now asked the 
that a great country existed west of Europe, } forgiveness of their noble and intrepid comman- 
across the Atlantic. A sailor, who had been} der, and prepared joyfully to go on shore. The 
driven by a storm 150 leagues west of Cape St. } land discovered proved to be one of the Bahama 
Vincent, found a piece of timber floating out at; islands, and was named by Columbus San Sal- 
sea, which was curiously carved, and apprised } vador. 
Columbus of the fact; others had seen on the} We have not space for even a sketch of the 
ocean far away to the ‘west, canes large enough } } subsequent history of this wonderful man. The 
to hold two gallons of water between each joint, > meeting of the old and new world has been the 
and Columbus was well aware from his own}theme of poets, and has furnished a subject 
personal observation that plants and trees, na-; worthy of being commemorated on the canvas 
tives of neither Europe nor Africa, were fre- {of the painter. That first meeting was friendly 
quently driven by the westerly gales on the {and unsuspecting on the part of the natives. 
shores of the Azores. :No angry words were uttered; no blood was 
It is certain, however, that Columbus posses-s} shed. There was a language ‘spoken by the 


sed no positive knowledge of the existence of the 
American continent prior to his transatlantic 
expedition. This is evident not only from the 
manner in which it was conducted, but also 
from the difficulties which he had to encounter 
in endeavoring to secure patronage. After 
having in vain sought the aid of the rich and 
powerful in the Genoese republic, he applied to 
the kings of Portugal and England only to be 
refused; he nevertheless persevered in his ap- 
plications, and finally obtained the necessary aid 
from Ferdinand and Isabella, the king and 
queen of Spain. 

On the 2d of August 1492, having received 
the royal sanction, he set sail from the-port of 
Palos, with three small ships, manned by one 
hundred and twenty men. He had previously 
publicly implored the protection of heaven, and 
on the morning of his departure the shores 
were crowded with spectators, who sent up fer- 
vent supplications to the Almighty for the pros- 
perous issue Of the yoyage. 

Columbus first directed his course for the Ca- 








white man which these simple savages under- 
stood. Kind and friendly actions on his part 
won their confidence. It is not for us to speak 
of subsequent meetings, and of those acts of 
aggression which gradually converted the friend- 
ly savage into a bitter and implacable enemy. 
Ever since the first European settlement was 
planted on the shores of America, the Indians 
have diminishedin numbers, They have fought 
bravely for their rights, and every step of the 
white man’s progress has been marked with 
blood. They have seen their hunting grounds 
diminished, their forests swept away by their 
white foes, and the smoke of the Christian vil- 
lage now rises where once their council fires 
blazed. The native Indians are now a mere 
handful of people, which the wave of emigration 
is fast rolling to the shores of the western ocean. 





Ir we were only half_as lenient to the living 
as we are to the dead, how much happier might 
we render them, and from how much vain and 


naries, where he obtained a fresh supply of wa-{ bitter remorse might ¥ we be spared, when the 
ter. On the 6th of September he left the usual | {grave —“the all-atoning grave” —has closed 
track, and steering due west, ventured boldly { over them. 


over avast and unknown ocean. After proceed- 
ing for three weeks in a westerly direction without 
discovering anything, the ship’s crew became} 


Aut tazor of mind required of children be- 
‘fore the seventh year, is in opposition to the 


mutinous, and even threatened to throw him } hows of nature, and will prove injurious to the 


overboard if he persisted in an undertakin 
which now appeared to them foolish and fraught } 
with danger. 


more violent than ever. All other arguments ; 
having failed, he agreed to return if in three: 


days he did not discover land, which he now } fear of God. 


He succeeded in quieting their} 
apprehensions; but in a few days they became } 


& : physical organization, and prevent its proper 


and mature development.—[ Hure.anp. 


Tue BEsT capital for young men to start with 
in life, is industry, good sense, courage and the 
It is better than all the credit or 


felt confident they were approaching. He had; cash that was ever raised. 


observed vast flights of birds in the air and 
masses of sea-weed drifting in the waters, and} 


Next To its heroic benefactors, the world 


on the evening of the 11th of October, these } will always have in admiring remembrance, the 
signs of land increased to such an extent that! fathers and mothers of such benefactors. 


VoL. vi1.—9, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DYNASTY. 
NO. I—TIMUR BEC, OR TAMERLANBE. 

The subject of this, and the succeeding {attacked him, but was driven back with loss; 
papers, is the Mogul, or Tartar dynasty in } upon which Sadit took possession of Feroseabad, 
Hindustan, of which it is purposed to give a3a suburb of Delhi, declared Nuserit, a grandson 
slight historical sketch, from the period of og fo the emperor Ferose, monarch, and under 
founder, Baber, in the year 1525, down to its{cover of his zeal for Nuserit, collected large 
extinction in the person of Shah Aulum, who} forces, intended, we may safely presume, to 
resigned his rights as emperor to the East India} enable him, at the proper season, to declare 
Company, and became its pensioner. Before}himself independent, perhaps emperor. And 
commencing a notice of Baber, it seems}thus, while all the warfare that ensued was 
necessary, in order to make the narrative of his; nominally between Mahmood and Nuserit, the 
conquest intelligible, to exhibit succinctly the } real combatants were the ambitious nobles who 
principal of those events that prepared the path } ;supportedthem. Sadit’s adherents soon became 
for him by the disorganization of the empire. ’ divided among themselves; one party carried 
This was the invasion of India by Timur, from}off Nuserit, and left Sadit exposed to con- 
whom Baber was not very remotely descended. ; siderable danger, which, with a feeling that 

In 1241, the Moguls first invaded India under ‘ should have ensured him a better fate, induced 
one of the sons of Ghengis Khan, the great}him to seek the protection of his old enemy, 
Asiatic conqueror ; and although from that}Muckirrib, who infamously put him to death. 
period to the invasion by Timur,* in 1398, their} Nuserit’s cause was still warmly supported ; 
successes were partial, and their defeats many, ; and a civil war, unparalleled even in the bloody 
they evidently yearned to possess themselve 8 {annals of India, raged between the contending 
of a land which, compared to their own, ; parties, whose head- -quarters were in the same 
seemed to flow with milk and honey; and every} capital, for three years. During all this time 
fresh inroad, whatever its result, seemed only, ; “it was not a state of war,” says Ferishta, 
by refreshing their knowledge of its wealth, to} “ but a continued baitle ; thousands were killed 
make them more and more eager for the con- } almost every day, and the place of the slain 
quest. Mahmood, the brother of the preceding } constantly supplied by reinforcements from 
emperor, was but an infant when he was placed ‘different parts of the empire,” which was 
on the throne by the nobles of the empire, at rapidly falling into a state of utter anarchy; 
the period at which we are about to speak.}confusion became indeed worse confounded ; 
These haughty and ambitious guardians dis- ; violence, rapine, and slaughter reigned over all, 
tracted the country with their dissentions ; ; the presiding deities of the scene! At this 
the standard of revolt was reared in almost } Speriod came the news that Pere Mohammed 
every quarter; most of the governors of ; : Jehangire, the grandson of Timur, had entered 
provinces, according to their invariable custom,}India. The favorable hour had come, and 
declared themselves independent. Jehan, ; Timur was not reluctant to take advantage of 
Mahmood’s vizier, went to the east to quell the | it; and it is almost impossible to avoid looking 
rebellions there, and having succeeded in}on the terrible visitation which his presence in 
putting them down, ended by setting up him-} India proved, otherwise than as a just and 
self with the title of King of the East. Saring, } }natural punishment for the crimes that had so 
governor of the western provinces, play ed pre-} prepared his way. The intelligence, instead of 
cisely the same game. A conspiracy formed} at once repressing all these infamous cabals, 
against Sadit, one of the great Omrahs of the}and combining the different parties into one 
court, during the emperor’s march against some | body at the head of the people, seemed only 
of the, revolters, having failed, its chief pro- } the signal for their being more recklessly put 
moter, Eckbal, a cruel, reckless, ‘and ambitious }in operation. Eckbal, who had espoused Mah- 
noble, fied to Delhi, where Muckirrib, the} mood’s cause, now deserted him and joined 
captain-general of Mahmood’s forces, received Nuserit ; but in three days quarrelled with his 
him, and, under pretence of protecting him } : new emperor, conspired against his power, drove 
from Sadit’s vengeance, shut the gates of the him from the city, and, in his retreat, fell upon 
city against both Sadit and Mahmood on their} him and scattered or destroyed all his forces. 
return. : He next took possession of Feroseabad, slew 

On these trivial,grounds, a three months’{his former protector, Muckirrib, by treachery, 
siege took place, Until, as the Persian historian { and ultimately made himself master of Mah- 
Ferishta informs us, a the King, being assured ;mood’s person, to whom, afterwards, he left 
that the war was commenced and continued on } nothing but life, and the name and appearance 
account of Sadit, accomodated matters withsof rule; himself, as vizier, exercising all 
Muckirrib, and was admitted into the capital,” : ; : authority. In this state were the affairs of the 
leaving Sadit with a powerful force outside the} empire when the accounts arrived that Timur 

walls. Muckirrib now marched out and‘{had crossed the Indus, and was doubtless about 

sto fulfill the schemes which had induced him to 
* Timur, or Timur Bec, known in this country generally by ‘send his grandson into the country the previous 


the name of Tamerlane. year. 





TIMUR BEC, OR TAMERLANE. 
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A few words respecting the personal history 
of Timur, may not unfitly precede our account 
of his transactions in India, He was born in 
Sebzar, a village about forty miles south of 
Samarcand, in the kingdom anciently known, 
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row passages and in precipices, and there was 
no road to get to them but what was covered 
with snow, some of the emirs and soldiers 
descended with cords, while others, lying on 
the snow, slid down to the bottom. They made 


at different periods, by the names of Transoxiana ‘a sort of raft for Timur, to which they fastened 


aud Maver-ul-nere, now called Bokhara, where 
his ancestors, who possessed the rank of the 
commander of a toman* of horse, enjoyed 
considerable local influence. The courage and 
address he exhibited in repelling the continual 
inroads of the Tartars upon his native country, 
raised him at last so highly in its estimation, 
that he became, at the age of thirty-four, after 
experiencing severe reverses, and enduring 
great personal hardships, sovereign of the 
kingdoms of Zagatay, which includes Caubul 
as well as Bokhara. His conquests had ex- 
tended all over Persia into Nothern Tartary, 
and as far as the Arctic circle, when he directed 
his attention to India. According to the cus- 


a ring, that they might tie cords to it of 150 
cubits in length, for him to sit upon it, while 
i many persons let him down from the top to the 
‘bottom of the mountain, as far as the cords 
would reach. Others dug with pickaxes in the 
snow a place where he might stand firm; and 
they who were on the top, having gently 
descended, they let down Timur again in the 
machine. The place also was marked out 
‘where he should stay next, and so on, till the 
‘fifth time, when he arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. Then the monarch took a staff in 
his hand to rest on, and walked on foot a great 
way.” 

These natural obstacles overcome, Timur’s 





tom Mohammed had introduced, Timur as-?further progress through the mountains was 
sembled his council, and thus addressed them: {impeded by the natives, who defended them- 
—“Fortune, my dear friends, furnishes us with {selves vigorously for three days, with great 
such happy conjunctures, that she seems to} obstinacy and slaughter to both parties, before 
offer herself to us, and invite us to lay hold of {they were overpowered. This conquest “ gave 
the favorable opportunities which present{the greater pleasure to Timur, in that these 
themselves; for as we have already seen the { people had never been conquered by any prince 


empires of Iran and Touran, and almost all 
Asia, under our command, she shows us India, 
through the disorders of the princes who 
govern it, opening its gates to receive us. My 
name has spread terror throughout the universe, 
and the least motion I make is capable of 
It is therefore time 


shaking the whole earth. 
to attack the kingdom of India, where, having 
overcome what opposes our designs, we shall 
oblige the kingdom to acknowledge no other 


sovereign but me. What think ye, my dear 
friends, who are the companions of my victories, 
of this great enterprise? Speak, all in general, 
and every one in particular, your opinion of 
this proposal, which appears reasonable, since 
fortune has not yet withdrawn its protection 
from us.” 

As we may readily conclude, this speech was 
received in the spirit of its utterer; and in 
March, 1398, Timur set out at the head of his 
army from Samarcand, and soon reached the 
Hindu Coosh, the great chain of. mountains 
which divides India from Caubul and Bokhara. 
Here his difficulties began, Nature herself in- 
terposing all but insuperable obstacles in the 


in the world, not even by Alexander the 
Great.” 

Timur crossed the Indus on a bridge of 
boats, and descended the Jhylum as far as its 
confluence with the Chenaub, where were the 
fort and town of Tolumba, From thence he 
sent forward reinforcements to relieve his 
grandson, Jehangire, who was shut: up in Moul- 
tan by the Indians, and reduced to great 





distress. He now passed on toward Delhi, 
plundering and destroying at every step. At 
Battenir, the entire male population were 
slaughtered because he had been opposed, and 
the stench of the dead bodies drove him away: 
immediately after. At Myrthe, or Merut, the 
men were flayed alive for what he conceived to 
be an insolent answer to his summons, and the 
women and children carried away captive. On 
approaching Delhi, the number of his prisoners 
(100,000) alarmed him, and he cooly ordered a 
general massacre, and in one hour the whole 
perished. Imagination sickens at the recital 
of this man’s atrocities, perpetrated in the 


$name of religion, and possibly in the belief 


that he was thereby promoting the cause of the 


precipitous and desolate mountains that he had} prophet. 


to cross. “Though-the sun was in Gemini, 
the snow lay in so great abundance that the 


On the 3rd of January, 1399, Mahmood and 


}Eckbal marched out to attack Timur, with 


feet of most part of the horses which the } 40,000 guards, 10,000 mailed horsemen, and 


lords would have carried up, failed them; yet 
some of them were spurred on so much during } 


Ss were armed 


120 elephants of war, whose 
beside -whom 


with poisoned daggers, an 


the night and the frost, that they were con-} marched “flingers of fire and melted pitch, as 
Strained to get up; but day being come, and} also rockets, armed at the ends with iron, 
the snow turned into ice, they kept their horses} which gave several blows one after another, 
under felt till evening, when they contrived to! wherever they fell.” 

ascend the mountain; so that at length they} Timur caused the front.of his army to be 
arrived at the top, and then sent for the rest of guarded by buffaloes, tied by their feet and 
the horses. And as the Infidels dwelt in nar-} horns, and bearing on their backs great bundles 
of brambles, which were to be fired at the 


*Ten thousand. } advance of the elephants. 
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Ere the battle began, Timur “fell on the 
earth, and after several times bowing, besought 
God to give him the victory ;” then, amid the 
stunning uproar caused by the drums, trumpets, 
and cymbals, and the shouts of the soldiery, 
the armies met. Victory soon declared for the 
Moguls. The Indian elephants were routed, 
without the assistance of the fire, by a mode 
of attack that maddened the animals, and 
rendered them quite as dangerous to their em- 
ployers as to those they were arrayed against— 
that was, cutting off their trunks, of which a 
considerable number were strewed over the 
field. “The most valiant Indians always en- 
deavored to defend themselves, but their 
defence seemed rather like the struggling of 
sheep going to the slaughter, than a vigorous 
resistance.” The sultan and Eckbal “re- 
entered the city, repenting,”’ says Ali, and as 
we can very well believe, “that they had ever 
undertaken to go out ;” from whence they fied 
at midnight into the deserts. 'Timur’s son, the 
Mirza Calil Sultan, who was but fifteen years 
old, signalized himself on this occasion, by 
bringing to his father’s tent one of the Indian 
war-elephants, whose guards he had killed, and 
reduced the animal itself to obedience. On 
meeting his emirs after the battle, the biogra- 
pher says, “Timur burst into tears of joy; he 
blessed God for having given him such brave 
children, and such faithful subjects.” The in- 
habitants of Delhi, to save themselves from the 
horrors that appeared ready to burst upon 
them, agreed to pay an enormous sum of 
money for theirsafety. But disturbances broke 
out in spite of the treaty, and ended in the 
city’s being given up to sack and slaughter. 
The wretched Hindus slew their wives, and 
then fell upon their enemies with all the 
recklessness of despair, but their desultory 
efforts were of little avail against the regular 
array of the Moguls. The streets flowed with 
blood; the palaces and temples were burned to 
the ground; the devotees slain at the altar, 
and so ended the principal scene of this bloody 
tragedy. 


From Delhi, Timur marched toward the upper} 


Ganges, whence, probably in consequence of 


Timur’s influence in India did not immediately 
disappear, owing, perhaps, to two reasons—fear 
3 of another visit, and the desire of the nobles to 
pursue their schemes under the apparent 
sanction of his countenance. Coin was 
accordingly for some time stamped in his 
$name; prayers were read for him in the 
mosques; he remained nominally emperor. 
But all this soon vanished. Mahmood struggled 
continually to recover his authority, in which 
he partially succeeded, but the whole émpire 
was in a dreadful state of disorganization. At 
Mahmood’s death in 1413, Chizer, viceroy of 
Moultan, under Timur, seized and held the 
imperial throne in Timur’s name, but really ex- 
ercised himself imperial rule. He reduced the 
conflicting elements into a more peaceful and 
harmonious state, and although the empire was 


shorn of its dimensions, it appeared under his | 
sway to have regained somewhat of its pristine 7 
But from this period § 


grandeur and dignity. 
unto the time of Baber, India was gradually 


efforts of individual monarchs; we shall there- 


men that intervened, as neither in themselves 
sufficiently interesting for us to dwell on them, 
or as necessary to a due understanding of the 
subject. 
Mubarick II., who was assassinated by his 





vizier; by Mohammed V. and Alla II., during a 
whose reigns the empire was nearly dissolved; © 


by Beloli, who regained the power they had 


lost; by Secunder I., and by Ibrahim II., who § 


still reigned, when one of the most extra- 
ordinary men Indian history exhibits, Baber, 
appeared to contest it with him. To him the 
next paper will be devoted. 





+ Borrowine Trovste.—The newspaper called 
‘the “ State of Maine,” published at Portland, 
} gives the following illustration of the propensity 





;0f some people to be distressed by imaginary 7 
evils. : 


“Borrowing is a bad thing at best, but 


news from home, he turned suddenly towards }‘ borrowing trouble’ is perhaps the most foolish 


his own kingdom, and passed along the lower 
range of the Himalaya mountains, opposed in 
vain at every step by its brave inhabitants. 


bY 





investment: of ‘foreign capital’ that a man or 
woman can make. An amusing instance of 
this species of ‘operation’ is set forth in a down- 


He re-crossed the Indus within five months} east newspaper, wherein a man thus related his 


after he first set foot in Hindustan. 
power was the ruling principle of Timur’s soul, 
which his religion sanctified, and which no 
tenderness of heart, or scruples of conscience 


Tight up into my mouth. 
interfered witha He does not seem to have$’sposin’I got any bills on that bank! 


Lust of {experience in a financial way, on the occasion 
pet the failure of a local bank : 


“¢ As soon as I heard of it, my heart jumped 
Now, thinks I, 
I’m 





declining in spite of the partially successful i 





been destitute of generous impulses, but they gone if I hev—that’s a fact! So I put on my 
were only allowed to influence him when he} coat, and put for home just as fast as my. legs 
saw no earthly reason against such indulgences. } would carry me ; fact is, I run all the way, and 
His intellect was no common one ; he retained } when I got there, I looked keerfully, and found 
as well as conquered where it was an object; that I hadn’t got no bills on that bank—or any 
with him to do so, and thus left his vast}other! Then I felt easier.’ 

dominions in comparative peace to a son, who} “There have been a thousand instances of 
added to his father’s ability, the infinitely?‘ borrowing trouble’ when it was not a whit 
more valuable qualities of justice and hu-{better ‘secured’ than in the present ex- 
manity. } ample.” 


fore dismiss in few words the times and the § 


The throne was successively filled by 5 
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LITTLE LIZZIE. 


“If they wouldn’t let him have it!” said 
Mrs. Leslie, weeping. “O, if they wouldn’t 
sell him liquor, there’d be no trouble! He’s 
one of the best of men, when he doesn’t drink. 
He never brings liquor into the house; and he 
tries hard enough, I know, to keep sober, but 
he cannot pass Jenks’ tavern.” 

Mrs. Leslie was talking with a sympathizing 
neighbor, who responded by saying, that she 
wished the tavern would burn down, and that, } 
for her part, she didn’t feel any too good to 
apply fire to the place herself. Mrs. Leslie 
sighed, and wiped away the tears with her 
checked apron. 

“It’s hard, indeed, it is,” she murmured, “to 
see a man like Jenks growing richer and richer} 
every day out of the earnings of poor working 
men, whose families are in want of bread. For 
every sixpence that goes over his counter, some 
one is made poorer—to some heart is given a 
throb of pain.” 

‘It’s a downright shame!” exclaimed the 
neighbor, indignantly. “If I had my way with ; 
the lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, I’d see that he 
did something useful, if it was to break stone 
on the road. Were it my husband, instead of 
yours, that he enticed into his bar, depend on’t, 
he’d get himself into trouble.” 

While this conversation was going on, a 
little girl, not over ten years of age, sat listening 
attentively. After a while, she went quietly 
from the room, and throwing her apron over 
her head, took her way, unobserved by her 
mother, down the road. 

Where was little Lizzie going? There was 
a purpose in her mind—she had started on a 
mission. “O,if they wouldn’t sell him liquor!” 
These earnest, tearful words of hermother had 
filled her thoughts. If Mr. Jenks wouldn’t sell 
her father anything to drink, “there would be 
no more trouble.”” How simple, how direct the 
remedy. She would go to Mr. Jenks, and ask } 
him not to let her father have any more liquor, { 
and then all would be well again. Art-) 
less, innocent child! And this was her} 
mission. 

The tavern kept by Jenks, the laziest man in 
Milanville—he was too lazy to work, and 
therefore went to tavern keeping—stocd nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the poor tenement 
occupied by the Leslies. Toward this point, 
under a hot, sultry sun, little Lizzy made her} 
way, her mind so filled with its purpose, that 
she was unconscious of heat or fatigue. 

Not long before, a traveller alighted at the 
tavern. After giving directions to have his? 
horses fed, he entered the bar-room, and went 
up to where Jenks stood, behind the counter. 

“Have something to drink ?” inquired the § 
landlord. 

“Tl take a glass of water, if you please.” 

Jenks could not hide the indifference at once 
felt towards the stranger. Very deliberately 
he set a pitcher and a glass upon the counter, 
and then turned partly away. The stranger 
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down her crimson cheeks. 
elastic, her manner earnest, and her large, 
dark eyes bright with an eager purpose. 


poured out a full tumbler of water, and drank 
it off with an air of satisfaction. 

“Good water, that of yours, landlord,’’-said 
he. 

“Ts it?” was returned, somewhat uncour- 
teously. 

“T call it good water, don’t you ?” 

“Never drink water by itself.” As Jenks 
said this, he winked to one of his good 
customers, who was lounging in the bar. “In 
fact, it’s so long since I drank any water, that 
I forget how it tastes. Don’t you, Leslie ?” 

The man to whom this was addressed, was 
not so far lost to shame as Jenks. He blushed 
and looked confused, as he replied : 

“It might be better for some of us, if we 
had not lost our relish for pure water.” 

“A true word spoken, my friend!” said the 
stranger, turning to the man, whose swollen 
visage, and patched, threadbare garments, too 
plainly told the story of his sad life. “*‘ Water, 
pure water, bright water;’ that is my motto. 
It never swells the face, nor inflames the eyes, 
nor mars the countenance, Its attendants are 
health, thrift, and happiness. It takes not 
away the children’s bread, nor the toiling 
wife’s garments. Water!—it is one of God’s 
chiefest blessings! Our friend, the landlord 
here, says he has forgotten how it tastes; and 
you have lost all relish for the refreshing 
draught! Ah, this is a sad confession—one 
which the angels might weep to hear.” 

There were too or three customers in the bar 
besides Leslie, to whom this was addressed ; 
and all of them—in spite of the landlord’s 
angry and sneering countenance—treated the 
stranger with attention and respect. Seeing 
this, Jenks could not restrain himself; so- 
coming from behind his bar, he advanced to 
his side, and laying his hand quite rudely on 
his shoulder, said, in a peremptory manner: 

“See here, my friend! If you are about 
making a temperance lecture, you can adjourn 
to the Town Hall, or the Methodist Chapel.” 

The stranger moved aside a pace or two, so 
that the hand of Jenks might fall from his 
person, and then said mildly: 

“There must be something wrong here, if 
a man may not speak in praise of water, with- 
out giving offence.” 

“TI said you could adjourn your lecture!” 
The landlord’s face was now fiery red, and he 
spoke with insolence and passion. 

“O, well, as you are president of the meet- 
ing, I suppose we must let you exercise an 
arbitrary power of adjournment,” said the 
stranger, good humoredly. “I didn’t think 
any one had so strong a dislike for water as to 
consider its praise an insult.” 

At this moment a child stepped into the bar- 


room. Her littie face was flushed, and great 


beads of perspiration were slowly, moving 
Her step was 


She 
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glanced neither to the right nor the left, but { “Then, for God’s sake, promise!” exclaimed 
we ulking up to the landlord, lifted to bie her § § Leslie, be hive. “despairing voice, “ Promise, and 
sweet young face, and said, in tones that} J’m safe! ‘iid 





thrilled every heart but his: “Be it so! May I be cursed, if ever I sell 
“ Please, Mr. Jenks, don’t sell papa any more; you a drop of drink at this bar, while I am 
liquor !” slandlord of the ‘Stag and Hounds!’” Jenks 


“Off home with you, this instant!” exclaimed {spoke with an angry emphasis. 

Jenks, the crimson of his face deepening to a “God be thanked!” murmured the poor 
dark purple. As he spoke, he advanced; drunkard, as he led his child away. “God be 
towards the child, with his hand uplifted in a/thanked! There is hope for me yet.” 

threatening attitude. Hardly had the mother of Lizzie missed her 

“Please don’t, Mr. Jenks,” persisted the} child, ere she entered, leading her father by the 
child, not moving from where she stood, nor} ‘hand. 
taking her eyes from the landlord’s counte-} “QO, mother!” she exclaimed, with a joy-lit 
nance. “Mother says, if you wouldn’t sell; countenance, and in a voice of exultation, “ Mr. 
him liquor, there’d be no trouble. He’s kind; Jenks has promised.” 
and good to us all, when he doesn’t drink.” “Promised what?” Hope sprung up in her 

Off, I say !” shouted Jenks, now maddened } heart, on wild and fluttering wings, her face 
bey ond self- control; and his hand was about flushed, and then grew deadly pale. She sat 
descending upon the little one, when the | panting for a reply. 
stranger caught her in his arms, exclaiming, as; “That he would never sell me another glass 
he did so, with deep emotion: ’ of liquor,” said her husband. 

“God ‘bless the child! No, no, precious; A pair of thin, white hands were clasped 
one!” he added; “don’t fear him. Plead for; qnickly together, an ashen face was turned up- 
your father—plead for your home. Your} wards, tearless eyes looked their thankfulness 
petition must prevail! He cannot say nay to}to Heaven. 
one of the little ones, whose angels do always} “There is hope yet, Ellen,” said Leslie. 
behold the face of their Father in Heaven.; “Hope, hope! And O, Edward, you -have 
God bless the child!” added the stranger, in a} said the word.” 
choking voice. “O, that the father, for whom; “Hope, through our child. Innocence has 
she has come on this touching errand, were ; prevailed over vice and cruelty. She came to 
present now! If there were anything of man- } the strong, evil, passionate man, and, in her 
hood yet left in his nature, this would awaken} weakness and innocence, prevailed over him. 
it from its palsied sleep.” God made her fearless and eloquent.” 

“Papa! O, papa!” now cried the child, r} A year afterwards, a stranger came again 
stretching forth her hands. In the nextthat way, and stopped at the “ Stag and 
moment she was clinging to the breast of her ; Hounds. ” As before, Jenks was behind his 
father, who, with his arms clasped tightly ; well filled bar, and drinking customers came 
ar ound her, stood weeping and mingling his Sand went in numbers. Jenks did not recognize 
tears with those now raining from the little } $him until he called for water, and drank a full 
one’s eyes. ‘tumbler of the pure liquor with a hearty zest. 

What an oppressive stillness pervaded that | 
room! Jenks stood subdued and bewildered, ? sof his identity. The stranger made no refer- 
his state of mental confusion scarcely enabling § ence to the scene he had witnessed there a 
him to comprehend the full import of the;twelvemonth before, but lingered in the bar 
scene; the stranger looked on wonderingly, yet § for most of the day, closely observing every 
deeply affected. Quietly, and with moist eyes,‘ one that came to drink. Leslie was not among 
the two or three drinking customers, who had} the number. 
been lounging in the bar, went stealthily out ; “What has become of the man and the little 
and the landlord, the stranger, and the father } girl I saw here, at my last visit to Milanville?” 
and his child, were*left the only inmates of the i said the stranger, speaking at last to Jenks. 
room. “Gone to the devil, for all I care,” was the 

“Come, Lizzy dear! This is no place for us,” }landlord’s rude answer, as he turned off from 
said Leslie, breaking the deep silence. “ We'll ‘his questioner. 
go home.” “For all you care, no doubt,” said the 

And the unhappy inebriate took his child by {stranger to himself. “Men often speak their 
the hand, and led her towards the door. But {real thoughts in a passion.” 
the little one held back. “A $ “Do you see that little white cottage away 

“Wait, papa; wait!” she said. “He hasn’t ‘off there, just at the edge of the wood? Two 
promised yet. O, I wish he would promise !” ; ; tall poplars stand in front.” 

“ Promise her, in Heaven’s name!” said the; Thus spoke to the stranger one who had 
stranger. heard him address.the li undlord. 

“Promise!” said Leslie, in a stern, yet } “Tdo. What of it?” he answered, 
solemn voice, as he turned and fixed his eyes} “The man you asked for lives there.” 
upon the landlord. { Indeed !” 

“If I do promise, I’ll keep it!” returned} “And what is more, if he keeps on as he has 
Jenks, in a threatening tone, as he returned the; begun, the cottage will be all his own in 
gaze of Leslie. ‘another year. Jenks, here, doesn’t feel any 








Then he knew him, but feigned to be ignorant | 
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good blood for him, as you may well believe. {his self-imprecation. He hesitated, looked 
A poor man’s prosperity is regarded as so much } frightened, withdrew the bottle from the 
loss to him. Leslie is a good mechanic—one }counter, and then, with curses, drove Leslie 
of the best in Milanville. He can earn twelve;from his bar-room, threatening at the same 
dollars a week, year in and year out. Two;time to horsewhip him if ever he set a foot 
hundred dollars he has already paid on his} over his threshold again.” 
cottage; and as he is that much richer, Jenks; “Poor drunkards!” mused the stranger, as 
thinks himself just so much poorer—for all{ he rode past the neat cottage of the reformed 
this surplus, and more, too, would have gone} man a couple of hours afterwards. “As the 
into his till, if Leslie had not quit drinking.” 3 case now stands, you are only saved as by fire. 
“Aha! I see! Well, did Leslie, as you call} All law, all protection, is on the side of those 
him, ever try to get a drink here, since "i are engaged in enticing you into sin, and 








landlord promised never to let him have}destroying you, body and soul. In their evil 
another drop ?” work, they have free course. But for you, un- 
“Twice, to my knowledge.” happy wretches, after they have robbed you of 
“ And he refused him ?” worldly goods, and even manhood itself, are 
“Yes. If you remember, he said, in his} provided prisons and pauper homes! And for 
anger, ‘May I be cursed, if I sell him another; your children”—a dark shadow swept over the 
drop.’” stranger’s face, and a shudder went through 
“T remember it very well.” his frame. “Can it be a Christian country in 
“That saved poor Leslie. Jenks is super-} which I live, and such things darken the very 
stitious in some things. He wanted to get his}sun at noonday ?” he added, as he sprung his 
custom again—for it was well worth having—} horse into a gallop, and rode swiftly onward. 
and he was actually handing him the bottle T. 8. A. 
one day, when I saw it, and reminded him of 





“AN OBEDIENT WIFE COMMANDS HER HUSBAND.” 


[“ Nellie Nye,” as she signs herself in thesthe only ones that hold him fast—these, these 
“ Springfield Independent American,” gives a}are stronger than all the bars of all the prison- 
little, plain talk to wives on the subject of {doors; these firmer than all the ice bands that 
managing husbands, which we copy, slightly }hem in the North Pole. 
demurring as we do so, at some of the slang; Oh, sisters, would that ye all knew this truth, 
phrases used by the writer, who hardly needs; and practised upon it, then would the world be 
these resources to give force to her sprightly}the domain of woman’s heart, and every arm 
sentences :] her champion. But I fear, sisters, that few, 

—_ who know, do. I know, that you know the 

A word to you, young wife! Just drop out;worth of smiles, for as I meet you on the 
of your vocabulary all the “ J-wills,” “I-shalls,” ;street, in the church, in the assembly, your 
“T-sha’n’ts,” and I-won’ts;” the quicker, the} faces are wreathed with’ smiles, and your lips 
better, by a long chalk. They are naughty}drop words covered with the honey of womanly 
words, any way; and a wasp does not disfigure; kindness ; but I fear, yes, I fear, that like your 
the soft-tinted rose leaves of the newly blownlast new bonnet, you put them “ right away” as 
rose, than one of these the lips of the bride— soon as you get home, and don’t allow them to 
besides, they don’t pay! You wish to rule}be touched, till you go out again. It must be 
your husband, you are a strong stickler for{so, or else that husband of yours would never 
human rights, of course you are ; but remember, } be such a miserable looking object as he is—a 
that it’s the yielding bow that sends the truest; beacon to every man who thinks of steering his 
and the most powerful arrow. Did you ever} bark to the Isle of Matrimony, saying in words, 
read the fable of the warm sunshine, that took{as plain as need be, “Come not here!” Now 
the cloak from the back of the traveller, that;do, for once, get out your husband’s slippers, 
all the four winds of heaven couldn’t “stir a;when he comes home, try and think as he 
peg?” Well, then, just try it on your husband, ; does, and the first thing you know, he’ll drop 
and my word for it, it won’t be many days$}the moody incrustation that covers him, and 
before off will come all his bad habits, and you} shine like a diamond—and, then, a word in 
can lead -him like a little child. But look} your ear—it will be your diamond, you know, 
cross, show your ivory, stamp your little foot, } and you can do what you like with it. Won’t 
get up a small lightning flash, to correspond to} that be so nice? 
the thunder of your tongue, and let it be 
followed by a copious shower of angry tears! : ; 
Just try it, and see what the effect will be. I'll; Trora.—Truth, whether in or out of fashion, 
tell you what, if he’s a man, he’ll take his} is the measure of knowledge, and the business 
Kossuth, stalk out of the door, and leave you}of the understanding; whatsoever is besides 
to “dry up” at your leisure. That he will.{ that, however authorized by consent; or recom- 
No! no! you can’t chain the “lord of creation” |} mended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or 
with any such material. The links of love are} something worse. 
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CHAPTERS ON BIRDS. 
NUMBER SEVEN, 


THE RING DOVE. 
} This is the largest of the pigeon tribe, and is 
{ found in all the temperate countries of Asia and 
{Europe. The plumage is principally of a faint 
blue. The tail feathers are tipped with black, 
‘and most of the greater quills of the wing edged 
with white. A white line extends to some dis- 
tance from the point of the wing. On the 
hinder part of the neck, there is a semi-circu- 
lar line of white, above and beneath which the 
feathers are glossy, and of a varying hue, 
according to the light in which they are seen. 
It is from this ornament that the bird derives 
its name. 

Bechstein, in his volume on cage-birds, com- 
mends the ring dove for its beauty, its tame- 
ness, and for its longevity in confinement. Its 
loud cooing, he remarks, is particularly pleasing, 
during which it makes very grotesque motions, 
jumping backwards and forwards, from side to 
side, moving its head in every direction. The 
food of the ring dove, in its wild state, consists 
of the seeds of all the fir tribe, of most grains, 
pulse, and juniper berries. In confinement, it 
should be familiarized with wheat, after which 
they will eat all kinds of grain, excepting 
THE RING DOVE. oats. 





THE SUMMER YELLOW BIRD. 


A lively, unsuspicious, and well- 
nigh familiar little bird, and its 
brilliant golden hue renders it very 
noticeable, as it flies about, in pur- 
suit of its insect food, among the 
blossoms of fruit trees and shrub- 4 
beries. It is found in all parts of 
the American continent, from the 
borders of the Arctic circle to Mexico. 
During the month of May it arrives 
in the middle States, departing 
southward again some time in Sep- 
tember. Its nest is built with ex- 
treme neatness, most commonly in 
the triangular fork of some shrub, 
near or among briar bushes. The 
eggs are usually four or five in num- 
ber, of a dull white, thickly sprinkled 
at the larger end with pale, brownish 
specks. To draw observation from 
its nest, when sitting, or when the THE SUMMER YELLOW BIRD. 
yeung are still unfledged, the old bird will; 
simulate lameness, hanging her head and tail,} 
and fluttering feebly along in the path of the} 
invader upon her household. 


of song. Nuttall speaks more favorably of its 
singing, as being frequently melodious, and 
pleasingly modulated. 


The summer yellow bird is five inches long. 
The gengral hue of the upper plumage is 
greenish yellow; of the under, a brilliant golden 
yellow. The breast and sides are streaked 
with dark red. 

According to Wilson, the yellow bird has but 
a few shrill notes, scarcely deserving the name 


THE BLACK CAP. 

This is a small song bird, whose notes are so 
sweet and full, that it has obtained the name 
of the mock-nightingale. It is found through- 
out the whole of Europe, inhabiting groves in 
mountainous districts, and in the plains. Its 
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length is about five inches. The general color of its plumage is ashy gray, deeply tinged on the 
back, with olive green. In the male, 

the crown of the head is black, and 

itis from this striking mark that 

the bird derives its name. 

From the flute-like clearness, and 
various melody of its song, the black 
cap is highly esteemed in Europe as 
a cage bird. It will thrive well upon 
the ordinary universal food of roll 
crumbs, intermixed occasionally, 
with a little crushed hemp, and a 
few red and black elder berries. In 
winter it tends to preserve the 
bird’s health, if he has given to 
him dried elder berries, soaked in 
water. He is fond of bathing, and 
therefore requires fresh water daily. 

The black cap is one of those 
birds which have often attracted the 
notice of the poets, and accordingly 
we find its tuneful powers alluded 
to in their writings. Wo regret 
that our limited space will not 
permit us to make quotations, in 
which his vocal charms are cele- 
brated THE BLACK CAP, 





THE DYING WIFE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
“The sun is sinking low, Harry, Must my mother ne’er again, Harry, 
And crimson is the west, Bend my soft pillow o’er, 
The evening chill is on me, Must I behold my father smile, 
Oh, take me to your breast; Upon his child no more? 
My eyes are growing dim, Harry, 
My hands are cold and white— : 
Tis weak dark around me, love ; H Oh — a to feel b 
It cannot yet be night. Wher pee pa ee Stes 
here Death hath set his seal; 
“Oh, the orange groves are white, Harry, *T would cool my fevered lips, Harry, 
And the air is full of sweets ; } ’T would soothe this rending pain, 
The glorious sunshine all around Could I but breathe my native air, 
My fading vision greets ; The air of home again. 
But I am getting worse, Harry, 
The air is strange to me— 


“ My little sister, too, Harry, 


“ Your tears are falling fast, Harry ; 


. Why does my darling weep? 
The flowers are not like those bright ones Phi wacntnaen ditt he aalleeedl 


Which bloom beyond the sea. By one night’s quiet sleep. 


“Qh, take me to our home, Harry, Why do you press me close, Harry, 
T'll dread not ocean’s roar, And kiss my burning brow, 

I'll care not for the seething waves— Why do you grieve in anguish, love— 
Oh, take me home once more! Oh! am I dying xow ? 

I'd lay me once again, Harry, 
On my little bed at home, 

And watch upon the painted wall 
The shadows go and come. 


“You make me no reply, Harry, 
I read it in your eye; 

Oh! ‘tis a dreadful, dreadful thing 
Away from home to die! 

Oh! hold me very close, Harry, 
And let me feel your breath ; 

Speak to me once again, dear love, 
And tell me, is this death ? 


“T’m going very soon, Harry, 
My pulse is hushed and still ; 
You’ll meet me very, very soon, 
I know, sweet one, you will! 
I’m cold—oh, cold as ice, Harry, 
Here in your arms I die— 
Death’s hand is on my heart, Harry— 
Good-bye—a last good-bye! 
Farmington, Strafford Co., N. H. 


“This land is fair, I know, Harry, 
The skies are rich and clear, 

And flowers bloom, and birdlings sing 
Through all the sunny year; 

But sad their songs to me, Harry, 
And far off seem the skies, 

They carry not the old love-look, 
That met my childhood’s eyes. 
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* You will not let me die, Harry, 
Here in this stranger land, 

Far from the friends I’ve loved so well, 
The cherished household band. 
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“WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT?” 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ESTHER WETHERALD. 








If the first person who asked this question } time passes.” He had learned more, perhaps, 
was an idler, we may suppose he lived among; and knew more than many philosophers of our 
industrious people who knew how to make a} day. 
proper use of time, since they knew how to; Of how much consequence is it to parents, and 
measure it. Yet how many precious hours are ; to those to whom is confided the education of 
lost by us, who possess this knowledge—hours } young children, that they should make judi- 
in which we might be assisting a friend, con-} cious use of’ this question ; each moment brings 
soling the wretched, or performing some other } new ideas, new cares; there is not an hour 
good work, to spare; think frequently “what o’clock is 

The Egyptians taught the Greeks to say “what } it ?” 
o’clock is it,” but who taught the Egyptians?; The old, and the young man asks this ques- 
This question we are unableto answer. Anaxi- tion. The one foresees, the otherfears. Bothare 

mander, says Pliny, made the first dial which }in the right. ‘These words are a lesson to all 
appeared in Greece. Some centuries later they ; ages. 
were taken to Sicily, and Valerius Messala took} The tired peasant sees from afar the roof of 
one to Rome from Catania. Under the consu-j his dwelling rising above the trees, and thinks 
late of Scipio Nasica, they were replaced by | of the wife and children who are awaiting his 
hydraulic clocks. How many difficulties had} return—how they will hasten to meet him 
to be vanguished before one could even tell} when they hear the sound of his footsteps, or 
what o’clock it was! ‘the barking of hisdog. He asks himself “ what 

The caliph Haroun sent a clock which struck § o’clock is it?” and looks at the shadow of the 
the hours, to Charlemagne, who had not one of } walnut tree beside the road; his strength is 
that desc ription in all his vastempire. During} renewed, his courage revives, the hour he 
the night, men were employed to call the hours,;looks forward to shortens that which is 
thereby, doubtless, awakening many who would : ; passing. 
have been glad to ‘sleep on undisturbed by the} That man, bent by age, and leaning upon his 
remembrance of pain and grief. Now we are} staff, who-puts back with a trembling hand his 
all able to tell the hour for ourselves, and how’ N white locks, was once young and handsome. 
incessantly we ask “what o’clock is it” there § That woman, who stands beside him, and 
must surely be some secret attraction in the } who rivals one of the Fates in appearance, has 
words. 3a thousand times been compared to the Graces ; 

He who is asking about the present hour, is }in her youth she was a belle. That infant who 
generally less occupied with it, than with the ; sleeps so peacefully on the bosom of his 
one which is to follow. This bringing together } mother, will one day be seated in a large arm 
of two different times has this advantage : whilst } chair, with his feet propped up with a cushion 
thinking of what we are going to do, we are }—his head heavy—his eyes dull—watching 
often led to reflect on what we are doing. This with interest, (perhaps with some regret for his 
question, “ what o’clock is it?” gives aetivity } own best days now passed, ) the sports of his 
to our thoughts, motion to our lives, a direction § grandchildren. The successive changes wrought 
to our projects. How many people neither } in us are remarkable at the principal epochs 
know what they think—what they do—nor } of life, but their continuity is never interrupted, 
what they are going to do, for want of sking } they go on during the intervals which separate 
themselves sufficiently often, “ what o’clock is i infancy, youth, maturity, and old age; each 
it?” ‘hour is marked by the steps of time, which in- 

I am persuaded that he who wrote these } creases, perfects, dims and destroys. 
words on every door, and had them constantly; “What wasI? What am I? What shall I 
in his thoughts, would never lose a moment.$ be? are all comprised in this question, “ What 
To appreciate time, we must measure it; we{o’clock is it?” When we have performed a 
should then keep ourselves busy, and should } noble action, and an opportunity for such 
reproach ourselves with forgetfulness, or negli-} performance comes frequently, if we will avail 
gence, as a sin against ourselves, against others, } ourselves of it, look at the clock; that hour 
and against God. It is only when far from the } will become a sweet lesson for the "future, and 
world, and the tumult of cities, that each hour 3 a sweeter recollection of the past. Happy he 
has an interest, and that we can judge of its }who has many such actions to look back upon 
length. At Paris we pass away our lives, for- } —who feels that he has worthily filled the 
getting that we live, and death surprises us | hours past, and who is earnestly desirous that 
whilst we have a thousand things unfinished, } no future one shall pass by him unimproved ; 
or uncommenced. A certain philosopher once 3 she will frequently find himself asking the 
wrote upon the door of his dwelling, “Traveller, 5 question, “ what o’clock is it?” 
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MALTA. 


Malta is an island in the Mediterranean sea, be- {nature and art. The number of inhabitants is 
longing to the British Government. It is seven- ; about 2000. 
teen miles in length, nine miles in breadth, and} Among the most remarkable institutions of 
contains about 103,000 inhabitants. Thisisland‘the middle ages was that of chivalry. Those 
is of an irregular oval shape, its surface pre-; who devoted themselves to chivalry were called 
senting the appearance of an inclined plane;: knights. Admission to the order of knight- 
on the south and southwest side the land rises‘ hood was long reckoned the highest kind of 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge toaheight ‘honor. The knights were bound, “by God, by 
of 1200 feet, gradually sloping down to the; St. Michael, and St. George,” to be loyal, brave, 
northeastern shores. Malta was anciently little ; and hardy ; to protect the innocent, to redress 
else but a barren rock amid the waves; but {the injuries of the wronged; and, above all, to 
vast quantities of soil were brought from Sicily ; uphold and defend the character of woman. 
and Africa, which continued industry and tillage : Malta was for a long time in the possession of 
have rendered fertile. The crops of cotton: the Knights of the Order of St. John, who won 
grown on the island average annually four mil-; for themselves imperishable renown on the 
lions of pounds ; its soil also produces an abun-' pages of history by their brave defence of the 
dance of fruits, vegetables, and grain, as wellas : island against the attacks of the Turks, in 1565. 
excellent pastures for cattle. There is neither; The Turks, after many dreadful assaults, from 
lake nor river in the island, but there are some: the 18th of May to the 13th of September, were 
excellent springs which serve the purpose of ‘ obliged to abandon the enterprise, after having 
the agriculturist, and the coasts are well sup-} expended 78,000 great shot, and lost about 
plied with fish. } 24,000 men. The Christians lost only 5,000 

Valetta, the capital of Malta, was built in} men. These knights gave to Malta its admira- 
1566, by the Grand Master Frederick John de} ble fortifications and its many excellent public 
Valetta. It possesses an excellent harbor for} works. In 1798, Malta was taken by Bona- 
shipping, aud is wonderfully strong, both by} parte, on his way to Egypt. It was afterwards 

}retaken by the English in 1800, and has ever 
since remained under their pro- 
tection. 

The Maltese have generally thick 
lips and dark complexions, with 
black, shining eyes. The men are 
about the middle height, robust, 
active and very laborious. The 
great bulk of the population are 
employed either in agriculture or 
in quarrying and cutting stone for 
transportation. Several hundreds 
are annually employed in the fishe- 
ries, and almost every branch of 
handicraft is represented in the 
island. The women, although small, 
have graceful figures, with florid 
and rather handsome features.— 
There is very little that is at all 
remarkable in the costume of the 
“1 Maltese. The dress of the English, 

) or a very close approximation to it, 
“ is worn by the higher classes. The 
ladies of Malta wear a black:silk veil, 
called the “ faldetta,” which is as 
charming in appearance as the 
mantilla worn by the beautiful 
women of Spain. The dress of the 
peasantry consists of a short loose 
waistcoat, covering a cotton shirt, 
loose trowsers, and shoes which re- 
semble the ancient Roman sandal 
in appearance, consisting of a leath- 
ern sole, fastened with strings or 
thongs to the feet and legs. 

The Maltese of all classes are 
frugal and industrious, mild and 
amiable in disposition, and can en- 
MALTESE LADY AND SERVANT, dure misfortune with exemplary 
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patience and fortitude. They are passionately 
tond of music, dancing and other relaxations. 
The village churches are spacious, the services 
in them well conducted, and no where has the 
Catholic church amore devoted and zealous flock. 
The engraving represents a Maltese lady wearing 
the “ faldetta,” and accompanied by her servant. 

The central position, excellent port, and strong 
fortifications of Malta, make it a good naval 
station for the repair and accommodation of 
men-of-warand merchantships. No inland sea, 
or even any part of the ocean, is so thronged 
as the Mediterranean. Hence, in no place in} 
the world, of equally circumscribed extent, is 
there so great a confluence of strangers as at 
Malta. It is constantly visited by the trading 
vessels from»France and Italy; and steam 
packets on their way to Gibraltar, Beyrout, or 
Alexandria, find it absolutely necessary to stop 
at Malta for a supply of coal. 

The political importance of Malta to Great 
Britain is inferior only to that of Gibraltar, and 
one or more of her ships of war are almost al- 
ways to be seen lying anchored off Valetta, ams 
undergoing repairs in the harbors of that town. $ 
Living is cheap and good at Malta, and there is } 
plenty of means of amusement. 
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Among our illustrations in this number of 
the Magazine, will be seen a party of English 
sailors enjoying their brief sojourn ashore. 
They have hired a Maltese calesse, the better 
to indulge their freaks. The calesse of Malta 
is an uncouth-looking vehicle, slung upon a 
clumsy pair of wheels and shafts, which is 
drawn by one horse, and carries two outside 
and two inside passengers. The driver runs by 
the side of it. In this instance the quadruped 
is a most wretched specimen. The Maltese are 
celebrated all over the Mediterranean for their 
intrepid seamanship, and English sailors are 
decidedly favorites with them. The jolly tars 
appear to be making themselves quite at home 
in the island. Mr. Slade, an English officer, in 
his work on “ Turkey, Greece, and Malta,” says: 
“ Sailors love the place; returning to it from a 
cruise is like returning home. Expressly cal- 
culated for our wishes, our follies, our wants, 
all enjoy it, from the captain down to the cabin 
boy. Balls are gay, dinner parties are numerous, 
horses are fleet, wine is cheap, grog is plentiful, 
fruit is abundant, the police are civil, the sol- 
diers are friendly, the ship lies near the 
shore.” 





OUR JAMIE 


"§ CHAIR. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Nay, leave it, it will comfort me, 
I dream he’s sitting there ; 

Put by his gilded toys, his books, 
His curls of sunny hair. 


But leave the little rocking-chair 
That in the corner stands; 

*Tis dearer to my stricken heart 
Than work of cunning hands. 


It was our Jamie’s cozy seat 
When bounding in from play; 

He knelt beside at even-fall, 
With folded hands, to pray. 


He ran behind it when he heard 
His father’s footsteps near ; 

For well he knew that loving eyes 
Would seek for Jamie dear. 


He strode it for a horse, sometimes, 
With tiny whip in hand; 


| 
: 
: 


And rode away to “ Banbury cross,” 
Like knight to Holy Land. 


He drew it softly to my side, 
When wearied out with play; 

How like a rose-leaf seemed his cheek, 
As on my lap it lay! 


He used to sit, and rock, and sing, 
Anear the glowing embers; 

His half-formed words, his winning ways, 
How my poor heart remembers! 


I know he’s with the angels now, 
And yet I see him there, 

Methinks, in night-dress fold his hands, 
And breathe his simple prayer. 


Nay, chide not! take them if you will, 
His curls of golden hair, 

Books, pictures, little whip and hat, 
But leave my darling’s chair! 





VALENTINE. 


Go, Valentine, and tell that lovely maid 
Whom fancy still will image to my sight, 
How here I linger in this sullen shade, 
This dreary gloom of dull, unvarying night. 
Say that from every joy of life remote, 
At evening’s closing hour I quit the throng, 
Listening in solitude the ring-dove’s note, 


Who pours like me her melancholy song. 

Say that her absence calls the sorrowing sigb; 

Say that of all her charms I love to speak, 

In fancy feel the magic of her eye, 

In fancy view the smile illume her cheek ; 
Court the lone hour when Silence rules the grove, 
And heave the sigh of Memory and of Love. 

—([SOUTHEY. 
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CASH DOWN. 


“Qh dear! I wish there was no money in the } sant man to deal with, and glad to get our 
world,” said Jacob Jones, as he crumpled in his } custom.’ 
hard a piece of paper which he had just taken 3 ; “Jt don’t matter, particularly, to-day,” said 
from an envelope; “or,” he added, in a lower { Mrs. Jones, her countenance falling, and her 
voice, “that I had a great deal more of it than} voice becoming a little husky; “I can wait 
has, thus far in life, fallen to my lot.” } until to-morrow.” 

“What have you there?” inquired the wife} “But, I’m not so sure that I’ll have the money 
of Mr. Jones, looking up from her work, and} to spare. to-morrow. Business is dull, and I 
speaking in a subdued voice. 3 ‘have considerable to pay about these times. 

“ Parker’s bill,” answered the husband. ’No—I’d rather you’d get what you want at 

“Ab! How muck is it?” 3 Parker’s.” 

* Mrs. Jones never opposed her husband very 


“Seventy dollars.” 3 
“No!” Mrs. Jones gave a start as she made} strongly in anything. She felt acutely, and 


the ejaculation, while a slight paleness over- } had her own clear views in regard to what was 
spread her face. useful and proper; but her disposition was 

“It’s too true; though I didn’t dream of its} yielding—a little too much so, it may be ad- 
being over thirty or forty. But, running ac-} mitted. 
counts always make long journeys ina short) “Very well, ” she answered, almost meekly, 
time. Ah,me! Money—money—money! It)“if you desire it, I will get what I want at 
is the bane of my life.” Parker’s.” 

“Money or credit, Jacob?” Mrs. Joneslooked)} Mr. Jones was relieved by this expedient, and 
up timidly as she said this, and in evident doubt } his money remained in his pocket, reserved for 
as to the effect of her question ; for Mr. Jones | some stronger appeal. It never for a moment 
was one of your sensitive, self-willed men, who; occurred to him that he was requiring his in- 
can never bear to be thought in the wrong. dependent, sensitive-minded wife to submit to 

The question was so pertinent and timely, } something like humiliation in going to a store- 
that it reached home. And it came so unex-} keeper and requesting him to charge the goods 
pectedly that Mr. Jones hardly knew whether} she bought. 
to be vexed, angry, amused, or convicted of “You’d better get all you want, Mary,” he 
error. The reader will better understand the} said, in a light, cheerful way, as he was leaving 
case after a brief retrospection. the house; “the bill won’t come in until the 

The income of Mr. Jones was not large, yet) end of the year.” 
sufficient for the comfortable support of his} Mr. Jones had nearly twice the sum in his 
family, if he had not been afflicted with a sin- } purse that his wife had asked for, and the fact 
gular mental malady, which showed itself in a} }that it was still in his possession gave him a 
strange aversion to paying cash for anything—} comfortable feeling of ease in money matters. 
that is, anything useful. Mrs. Jones, on the} On his way to his place of business, a pair of 
contrary, had a particular horror of running up} china vases captivated his fancy, and, on the ~ 
accounts. If she lacked the means of buying;impulse of the moment, he stepped into the 
any needed article, she preferred doing without } store and inquired the price. 
it altogether to purchasing on credit. Mr. Jones | “ Fifteen dollars,” was the answer. 
liked to have money in his pocket. It made} “ Dearer than I supposed,” said he, in rather 
him feel uncomfortably poor if his purse was {a disappointed voice. And Jones was turning 


empty. 

But, unfortunately, he was a man of many 
wants, and, we fear, with a little vein of cove- 
tousness in his heart, for to look upon an at- 
tractive thing was instantly followed by a desire 
to possess it. This being so, itis not strange 
that the money carried in his pocket was ever 
diminishing, and that he could not always tell 
what had become of it. 

“T am going out this morning,” said Mrs. 
Jones, about six months previous to the time 
our story commences, “and I wish you would 
let me have ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!” Mr. Jones shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ What are you going to buy?” 

“Twanta piece of muslin, for one thing, and—” 

“Oh, well, Mary, I can arrange all that for 
you, easily enough. I havn’t the money to 
spare, this morning ; but I’ll stop in at Parker’s 
as I go down, and tell him to let you have what- 
ever you want. You’ll find him a very plea- 








away, when the storekeeper, reading his cus- 
tomer at a glance, said— 

“For the price, sir, they’re the cheapest pair 
of vases in the store. I sold Mrs. Gardener— 
she lives out Walnut street—just such a pair 
for eighteen dollars. She says she wouldn’t 


}take twenty for them. They’re very chaste in 


design.” 

And the dealer handled the vases dexterous- 
ly, and showed them to the best advantage. 

“They’re handsome enough, and I should 
like very well to own them, but money is money, 
now-a-days. We look at fifteen dollars twice, 
before we conclude to spend that sum for an 
article we may do without. 

“Take them for fourteen,” said the dealer; 
“that is only a little above cost.” 

Mr. Jones could not resist this temptation. 

“Very well. Send them homie,” said he, 
thrusting his hand into his pocket and drawing 
out his purse. 
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“ What a pleasant surprise I will give Mary,” ; 
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{a one as he had expected to see illumine her 


thought Mr. Jones, as he stepped from the china { ig ountenance. 


dealer’s store. “Our parlor mantel-pieces need } 
some ornaments, and these vases are just the 
thing. And they are so cheap.” 

Fourteen dollars from twenty left but the 
small balance of six. Mr. Jones was expert at} 
figures, and it did not take him long to do this 
sum in subtraction. He felt considerably 
poorer on reaching his place of business, and} 
half inclined to call himself a fool for spending 
so much money for an article in no way neces- 
sary for home-comfort. The presentation of a 
bill of ten dollars from a blind-maker, who had 
been called upon early in the spring to give a 
better appearance to the parlor windows, de- 
pressed the thermometer of his feelings some- 
where in the neighborhood of zero. But the 
blind-maker had to wait. Nothing could be 
spared, on that day, from the business fund, as 
there were several payments to be met, and Mr. 
Jones had a partner who kept the cash, and } 
who always looked a little sober when the drafts} ; 
on private account were larger or more frequent ; 
than he thought the business justified. His} 


“ What is this?” she inquired, as he laid the 


i package he had brought home in her lap. 


“Some building blocks for Eddy.” 
“Dear little fellow! He will be so delighted. 
murmured Mrs. Jones, as she broke the string 


} and removed the wrapper from the box. 


“Where is he ?” inquired the father. 

“ He’s asleep.” 

“Oh! How do you like your vases?” Mr. 
Jones spoke as if the vases had just come into 
his thoughts, though, if the truth be told, they 

had been uppermost in his mind since his step 
had passed the threshold of his door. 

“They are very beautiful, Jacob,” replied his 
wife, as she looked up affectionately into her 
husband’s face. Yet were the words not ut- 
tered with a heartiness that satisfied his expec- 
tations. Nor was he altogether sure that it was 
{not increased humidity that gave to her eyes 
} their unwonted lustre. 

“I knew they were just what you wanted, 
dear,” said Mr. Jones, in so tender a voice that 


his wife could not give words to what was in 


partner had as large a family to support as Mr. } her heart. 


Jones, but he managed to do it on several hun-} 
dred dollars less in the year. ; 

It did oceur to Mr. Jones to pay half of the} 
blind-makeér’s bill; but, as that would leave} 
him only ome dollar, he dismissed the thought } 
instantly. To be left with only one dollar u 


his pocket would never answer in the world. 


At dinner time Mr. Jones started homeward, 
thinking, as he walked along, of the beautiful } 
vases, and of the pleasure they had given his 
wife. He still had six dollars in his pocket. 
Partially recovered from the depressing effect 
of the blind-maker’s bill, he began, once more, } 
to feel a little comfortable in money matters. 
Six dollars made a very nice little sum; and, } 
as his eyes glanced into the shop windows as} 
he moved along, he began to admit the tempter ; 
once more into his heart. A box of building 
blocks, just the thing for little Eddy, caught his 
eye as he passed the “Temple of Fancy,” and 
he could not resist the desire he felt to go in} 

and ask the price. 

“One dollar,” said the ready salesman. 

“ A cheap pleasure, ” thought Mr. Jones, and— 
“ll take them,” fell from his lips. 

With five dollars safely resting in his purse, 
and a package of building blocks for/ittle Eddy 
in his hands, Mr. Jones now pursued his way 
homewards, elate with pleasure at the thought 
of how gratified his wife would be with her pair 
of vases, and how delighted Eddy would be} 
with his building blocks. 


dead-latch key turned briskly in the lock, and } 


he entered with light, almost springing footsteps. ’ 


More pain than pleasure had the vases already 
given to Mrs. Jones ; for she had yet too distinct 
a remembrance of her husband’s words in the 
morning, when she asked him for money to buy 


} things needed in the family, to feel comfortable 


in the possession of what was merely orna- 
mental. 

“They were only fourteen dollars,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones did not respond. 

“And so cheap,” continued the husband, 
“that I could not resist the temptation to buy 
them. 3 

If his ear did not deceive him, a faint sigh 
had breathed through the lips of his wife. He 
looked earnestly at her, but her head was bent 
down, and he was not able to see distinctly the 
expression of her face. 

The thermometer of Mr. Jones’s feelings began 
to fall. He had anticipated a delighted enthu- 
siasm on the part of his wife, and was not, there- 
fore, satisfied with her quiet expression of plea- 
sure; and the less so when it was plainly 
evident that this pleased exterior was but a veil 
to cover a more sober state of mind. 

“Did you go to Parker’s this morning?” he 
inguired, changing the subject. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Jones smiled as she looked up. 

“You found him pleasant enough, I pre- 
sume ?” 


“Of course. He would have sold half the 


Arrived at home, his } goods in his store, I believe.” 


“ A very agreeable man.” 
“Too agreeable for me,” said Mrs. Jones. 


First glancing into the parlor to see if the vases ) “The fact is, I have been on the stool of re- 


had arrived, he found them adorning the mar-{ pentance ever since I came home. 
They really looked elegant, and} only about ten dollars’ worth of dry goods ; but 


ble mantel. 
threw an air of taste over the whole apartment. 


I wanted 


when the articles I selected arrived, with the 


A little while he remained, enjoying the sight, } bill, lo and behold! my purchases had reached 


and then went up to his wife’s sitting room. 
Mrs. 


Jones received her husband with her} 


the sum of twenty-six dollars!” 
“These storekeepers understand their cus- 


accustomed smile, though it was not as bright} tomers,” replied Mr. Jones, laughing. 
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“Indeed they do. But, I know one thing: if ) some fresh trimming, instead of buying a new 
I’d been dealing for cash, Mr. Parker’s bill would ? one. 
not have exceeded my limit of ten dollars. It And so matters went on until the year 
is such a temptation to buy when you don’t} closed, when there came a summing-up of the 
have to pay the money right down. Excuse} year’s accounts. 
me, Jacob, for saying what now comes to my} “ Money or credit, Jacob?’ Mrs. Jones had 

Don’t take it unkindly, for it is not meant} said, in answer to the exclamation of her hus- 

: ; band that money was the bane of his life; and 

And Mrs. Jones looked.at her husband almost} Mr. Jones, thrown considerably a-back by the 
timidly. mame which came home upon him with a 
“Say on, Mary. I will never take anything} telling force, was in a state of mind nearly 
unkindly from you, for I am sure that nothing } balanced between anger, confession of error, and 
you will ever say to me can spring from a feel-{ amusement at the aptness of his wife’s interro- 
ing of unkindness. gation. ’ 

“T was thinking of that pair of vases, Jacob.” ; ‘“ Credit, Mary, credit!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, 

“Were you?” with a forced emphasis. “You have struck the 

“And it has just occurred to me, that they; nail on the head. No—not money; but credit; 
have cost more than fourteen dollars—perhaps } that is the bane of my life! Why am I such a 
twice that sum.” fool? I run up accounts with a sort of plea- 

“How can you make this out ?” . sure, as if I were getting things for nothing, but 

“If you had given me ten dollars this morn-} feel sensibly poorer whenever I pay out the 
ing, I would have limited my purchases to that} ready money for a needed article.” 
sum, of necessity. Of course, the vases would} As Mr. Jones closed this sentence, the waiting 
not have been bought. As it is, they have cost,; maid opened the door and handed in another 
besides the fourteen dollars you have paid for} letter. He broke the seal with a foreboding of 
them, the difference between ten dollars and}something unpleasant. A long, narrow piece 
the amount of my credit bill at Parker’s.”’ of paper was revealed, with some unmistakable 

“Rather a confused statement of the case,}words printed at the head, among which were, 
Mary, and rather a forced conclusion,” replied } “ Bought of—” and below which were almost 
Mr. Jones. “Still I’m ready enough to admit}interminable lines of writing and figures. A 
that an error has occurred. I ought to have { ; hurried falling of the eyes to the footing up of 
given you the ten dollars you wanted when I} the column of figures gave the unwelcome re- 
had it in my pocket. If I had done so, the as-}sult. It was the grocer’s bill, and the sum total 
pect of things would have been changed. cl ea hundred and thirty-one dollars. His ex- 
stead of possessing a pair of handsome vases, } clamation of surprise fell with a smiting sound 
not absolutely needed for home comfort or hap-; son the ears of his wife. 
piness, and having a debt of twenty-six dollars; “‘ What is it?” she asked, almost falteringly. 
at Parker’s, which will have to be paid at the} “Green’s account.” 
end of the year, we would both have enjoyed ; “Oh! His bill can’t be very large; for I 
the needful things you bought, unalloyed by the } never sent the pass book when I had the money 
consciousness that a draft had been drawn upon } ; to buy what I wanted.” 
the future which it might be no easier to meet} “It is a hundred and thirty-one dollars.” 
wher due than at present. Ahme! I’m afraid ; “That seems impossible.” 

I shall never learn wisdom, Mary.” “T presume it is all right. But you can look 

It always grieved Mrs. Parker to see her hus- ; over it yourself.” 
band in trouble from any cause, and, now that} The bill was carefully scanned, though with- 
she had disturbed the cheerful current of his ; out discovering any error of consequence. Two 
feelings, she instantly sought to restore its ‘barrels of flour, a basket of wine, and a few 
peaceful flow. So she spoke lightly of what} other items, counted up heavily. 
had occurred, praised the vases, and said they; “Jacob,” said Mrs. Jones, speaking in a low, 
were just what she had long wanted. winning, but very earnest voice, “ there is some- 

“T will be very economical,” said she, “and; thing wrong in all this. No reason, in the 
so will you, dear. In a little while we can save world, exists why we should have these bills to 
all the vases cost, and so have them without | trouble us.” 
any drawback.” “T don’t know about that,” replied Mr. Jones, 

Very ready was Jacob Jones to accept comfort, } somewhat moodily I wish I could believe so.” 
particularly from this quarter. The words of } “We ought to pay the cash for every thing 
his wife were like the sun’s rays melting through; we buy’”—Mrs. Jones ventured upon a more 
acloud. The husband was himself again. decided position. 

But, was he any the wiser for this little epi-; “It is easy enough to say that,” retorted her 
sode? Not much, we are sorry to say. The} husband, evidently fretted by the words. “But 
shadow had passed from his spirit too ‘quickly } }how is the cash to be paid down when we 
to leave even a memory of its gloom behind. } havn’t the cash in our purses ?” 

On the very next day, he spent five dollars in|} “Are you really desirous to have this ques- 
things superfluous; and even while he was} tion of paying cash solved ?” Mrs. Jones queried, 
doing this his wife, from economical consi-{in a pleasant way. 

derations, was musing over the propriety of “Oh, certainly. Read me the riddle and I 
making her last season’s bonnet answer, with } shall be eternally obliged.” 
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“T believe I can show that tnere was no need }Seven dollars gave us anewone. And six dol- 


of running up these two bills, at least.” 

“ Parker’s and Green’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“The two amount to over two hundred dol- 
lars ?” 

“ Yes.”? 

“Tf I can show you where, during the past 
six months, one hundred dollars have been 
spent needlessly, in pretty round sums, will 
you concede that smaller sums have gone, in 
the same way, to an equal amount ?” 

“O yes; Ill concede it without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 

“Very well; take your pencil and set down 
the items as I name them.” 

Mr. Jones_ took his pencil and apiece of 
paper. 

“There are fourteen dollars for that pair of 
vases.” 

Mr. Jones winced a little, but did not reply. 
The vases had been purchased solely to gratify 
his wife—at least he had always, in his own 
mind, assumed this to be the case—and her 
mentioning these articles first seemed a little 
unkind. 

“ And twenty-three for the pier glass.” 

This article Mr. Jones had bought at a public 
sale, where it went off “temptingly low.” It 
proved too wide for their pier, and rather marred 
than increased the beauty of the parlor. 

“Very well; go on,” said he, in a voice that 
was not over cheerful. 

“ Six dollars for the engraving of Franklin at 
the French Court, and eight for the frame—that 
makes fourteen more.” 

“You are counting up pretty fast, Mary.” 

“These are the heaviest items. I will now 
gather up some of the smaller ones.” 

“We have attended four concerts, at a dollar 
a ticket; and had to engage a carriage on two 
of these occasions, in consequence of rain. 
Twelve dollars were expended here.” 

“But we must have some recreation. Both 
of us are fond of music.” 

“True, Jacob. Yet, if we are among the thou- 
sands who cannot afford these luxuries, we 
should bear the privation cheerfully.” 

“But we certainly can afford a concert now 
and then, Mary.” 

“Tt seems not, Jacob. At least, we have not 
enjoyed these entertainments during the past 
season without the penalty of debt. While we 
were paying out our dollars for music, we had 
no money to send to the store for sugar and 
coffee. Isn’t this so?’ 

Jones gave his shoulders a quick shrug, im- 
plying forced conviction. 

“My beautiful pencil case, the gift of which 
I gratefully acknowledge, cost five dollars. For- 
give me for naming this. It is one of the items. 
As is, also, this exquisite little breast pin, that 
lured from your pocket the only ten dollar piece 
it contained at the time, and compelled me to 
send the pass book again to Green’s. The old 
music stool was a little shabby; but it would 
have done a year or two of good service yet. 














lars went for the tulip shades to the gas chan- 
delier. How much does that count up?” 

“Ninety-seven dollars,” replied Mr. Jones, 
after running his eyes along the figures he had 
set down. 

“Shall I go on?” 

“ No—that will do. We'll just call ita round 
hundred, and I’ll concede the other hundred 
you bargained for. So there are two hundred 
dollars almost trifled away, while bills were 
running up at the dry goods’ store and gro- 
cery.” 

“There is only one remedy, Jacob,” said his 
wife, firmly. 

“Name it. 

“Cash down,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

“ And cash down it shall be!” said Mr. Jones 
emphatically. 

“ Not cash down for superfiuities, Jacob.” 

The wan smile with which this was said 
soothed the slightly chafed feelings it occa- 
sioned, and Mr. Jones answered, promptly and 
heartily— 

“No, not for superfluities, but for necessities. 
The superfluities can come afterwards, provided 
there be anything over. Vases, mirrors, jewel- 
ry, concerts, and the like, must take the place 
of secondaries, not primaries.” 

“ Hold fast to this, Jacob,” said his companion, 
“and I will never again hear the words from 
your lips—‘ Money is the bane of my life.’ ” 

T. S. A. 





THE RAILWAY STATION. 


Look! .the train is coming, coming, 
Back the white cloud streams afar; 

Hark! ’tis like to distant thunder, 
Cat’ract, or the approach of war. 





Onward with majestic power, 
Sweeps the fiery caravan ; 
Right, and resolute, and rapid, 

Subject but to thee, O man. 


From the world’s last Railway Station, 
When these travellers part as now, 
Whither will they bend their footsteps? 

Thoughtless mortal, where wilt thou ? 





Parents’ Work.—The father and mother of 
an unnoticed family, who, in their seclusion, 
awaken the mind of one child to the idea and 
love of goodness, who awaken in him a strength 
of will to repel temptation, and who send him 
out prepared to profit by the conflicts of life, 
surpass in influence a Napoleon breaking the 
world to his sway.—[CHANNING. 


Ir is the little troubles that wear the heart 
out. It is easier to throw a bomb-shell a mile 
than a feather, even with artillery. Forty little 
debts of one dollar each, will cause you more 
trouble and dunning than one big one of a 
thousand, 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PETUNIA AND TROPQOLUM MAJUS. 


BY HARYWAND COULTAS,. 


+ 


Tae Peronta.—This plant is deservedly po- 
pular in the flower garden, and will well repay 
the trouble bestowed in its cultivation. Petu- 
nias continue in bloom till late in the fall, and 
are of all shades of color, from the darkest pur- 
ple to the purest white. They will thrive in 
almost any kind of soil, although a rich light 
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THE PETUNIA. 





loam appears to suit them best. Petunias show 
to the most advantage when the different vari- 
eties are planted together in the same bed, and 
allowed to intermix their procumbent stems, $ 
and spread over its surface. They are easily 
propagated by layering, which is done as fol- 
lows :—A little earth is thrown over one of the 
procumbent branches, which causes it, in a few $ 
weeks, to develope roots in the soil. The § 
branch is then cut ‘from the stem, and potted. 
Those young plants which are obtained in this ; 
manner are the most capable of being preserved ¢ 
in the house during the winter. 4 
Petunias are so well known that a description 
of their peculiar botanical characteristics seems § 
to be almost unnecessary. It may, however, } 
be proper to state that the Petunia belongs to; 
the natural order Solanacez, or the night shade} 
family, and is somewhat closely allied to the} 
tobacco plant. If our readers will only take: 
the trouble to compare the Petunia with the} 


of both is pubescent and slightiy clammy, the 
seeds numerous and very small. The corolla 
is in both plants monopetalous, contains five 
stamens of unequal length, which are inserted 
on its tube, and one pistil with a capitate sig- 
ma. The calix, which is more leaf-like in the 
Petunia than in the tobacco plant, remains 
about the ripe capsule, which is two-celled, and 
opens in the upper part with two valves. Be- 
sides this, the egg-plant, the potato, and the 
tomato, all belong to the same natural order as 
the Petunia. 

Tue Tropxotum Magovs, or Nasturtivm.—This 
is another well-known and popular garden 
plant. It is cultivated not only on account of 
the beauty of its leaves and blossoms, but for 


‘tly sake of the excellent pickles which its fruit 


affords. This plant grows wild in Peru, from 
which country it was first obtained. 

There are many varieties of the Nasturtium. 
They nfay be found of all intermediate shades, 
from a color almost white to the most brilliant 
dark scarlet. Our engraving below representa 
a branch of the Tropeolum Majus ; variety, ve- 
nustum. This is the most suitable for pot-cul- 
ture of all the Nasturtiums. It is dwarfish in 
growth, of a very compact habit, and is gene- 
rally covered with a profusion of flowers. 


THE TROP@OLUM MAJUS. 


The common garden Nasturtium is 4 smooth 


tobacco plant, they will be surprised to see how ‘ herbaceous plant, with a slender twining stem, 


much they are botanically alike. 
VoL. vi.—10. 


The foliage } which bears alternate, roundish, target-shaped 
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or peltate leaves. Its flowers are particularly } gular fruit. The unripe carpels are used in 
deserving of notice on account of the incongru-} pickles as a substltute for capers. The whole 
ity of their parts and the peculiarity of their’ plant is acrid, and has the taste of cress, for 
appearance. They are solitary, and supported } which reason it has been called Indian cress, 
on long axillary peduncles. In the specimen }as well as Nasturtium. Although it exhibits 
before me the calyx and the corolla approach}no organic characters which ally it to crucife- 
each other in color, the former being a light; rous plants, yet it possesses their properties.— 
yellow, the latter a yellow orange. The calyx} Decandolle observed that the caterpillars of the 
is somewhat bi-labiate in form, and consists of {cabbage butterfly feed upon its leaves. 

five united sepals, the three sepals forming the} No garden ought to be without these orna- 
upper lip being produced into a hollow spur.— } mental plants. 

The petals of the corolla are five in number,} All the species and variations require nearly 
the two upper beautifully pencilled with dark ; the same treatment. They thrive best in a soil 
purple stripes, and the three lower ones fringed } composed of equal parts of plat, loam, and a 
at the base and unguiculate, or supported on} little sand. When growing they require plenty 
long, narrow, tapering claws. The corolla en-}of water. They are early raised from seed, 
closes eight unequally developed stamens.—} which should be sown in the spring of the year, 
The pistil is composed of three united carpels,}and also from cuttings, which strike readily 
which are one-seeded, indehiscent, and separate } with a little bottom heat, or without it if covered 
from the common axis when mature. These} with a hand-glass. 

three carpels are united together into a trian-{ 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


Just look at it now. It is one of those pe piers. gentlemen, for we can well forestall the 
tures that must speak to your heart, either of awakening. What a scudding and scampering 
your own days, or of your grandfather’s. Bles-}there will be! what a sudden elongating of 
sed comic interlude in the red school-house} limbs, a Pewee Im of sober faces! what an 
experiences of two generations by-gone ! episode of birching, and blubbering! 

This one, with that + Nea i me for Phe “ Village School” has a chert nation- 
architectural proportions which especially char-} ality throughout it. It belongs to New England. 
acterises all edifices devoted to intellectual}It is the indigenous growth of her peculiar, 
improvement, was squatted down on the sun-} social and physical life as it was; not as it is; 
niest corner of the road, with an orchard of } for the old red school houses, with their stores 
stunted apple trees behind, and straggling black-} of blessed memories, and old-time associations, 
berry bushes in front. sare passing away. Their glory is departing 

What a half-picturesque, half-poetic and tho-{ from the green hills and the shady valleys, and 
roughly ludicrous grouping! For our own part, ; you oftenest meet them now in out-of-the-way 
we would like to step down into that resurrec-; country roads, with broken doors, and falling 
tionised summer afternoon, and become one of {chimneys. But they have a history—a litera- 
those red faced, rollicking youngsters. Wat |tare-aye an immortality, especially their own, 
rare fun it must be to beard that awful dispen-} and the artist has given us a perfect translation 
sor of birch rod, and blue noses—to stick pins 
almost into his round shoulder blades, or care- Be aL ERS 
fully unwind the corner of his red cotton hand- 
kerchief, till it soars, a gloriously independent THE FORSAKEN. 
“top knot” just over his organ of Approbative- 
ness ! Then what emphatic pokes and panto- Wife and mother, sitting there, 
mimes! what contortions of faces, and convolu- With thy pale face wrapped in prayer !— 
tion of legs! what grimaces and grins! what With the locks of sunset brown, 
snorings from the old throat, and snickerings Flowing thy white bosom down, 
from the young ones! With thy young arms wildly press’d 


We hardly know which to envy the most, To thy rs aire lee rest. 























the boy with his big toe balanced on the top- Ante Gite thie nattt valtel.- 
most slat of the chair, or the one who has just Bring to thy worn heart the balm 
planted the iron-bowed spectacles on his nose, Gathered in the White Fields calm! 


but believe we must give our suffrage in favor 
of the latter. In thy large and mournful eyes, 
What a perilous undertaking the dislodging of What a dumb despatr there lies! 
those same spectacles must have been! Think And that still face doth translate 
of the boldness, the skill, and the patience neces- Thy heart’s wild cry, “desolate!” 
sary to the achievement of that crowing, ludi- a, a ote. ~ gare, 
crous result. A false movement, an unsteady ‘autor weaken pret 1] ott 
muscle, and woe to the disciple of Murray and het cre 
Malte Brun. 


Which upon thy brow shall paint, 
Well! a short time, and a merry one to you, 





Glories such as seraphs wear 
When they loose the white gates there’ v. F.?. 








}in one of its phases in the engraving before us. F 
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MY STEP-MOTHER. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


though ostensibly a farmer, passed most of his 

“T s’pose 80, Eva; she was just your mother’s } time among his books and drawings, leaving 
age. It is twelve years since I saw her.” the supervision of the farm to Cousin Reuben 

How well I remember that night! ThereSteele, who had lived with him since his 
was no light in the broad, old-fashioned kitchen, marriage. 
but the great pine logs Tom had heaped on the? I loved my father with a kind of silent 
andirons, filled it with a deep, ruddy glow, such } idolatry, of which he little dreamed, and this 
as an October sunset sometimes weaves gn yp from him was the sécond great trial 
the forehead of a mountain. of my life. But he knew little of this, and 

It was November now. Out doors the wind} that November night, as I sat by the pine fire, 
had struck the key-note of the year’s doxology. } ‘and asked him the question with which I have 
The dead leaves were piled thick about the opened my story, was almost the first one I had 
roots of the trees, the grass was beaten and { ventured to offer respecting my future home. 
tangled by the rains, and lay in gray locks; “How does she look, papa?” I continued, 
along the edges of the road. And the darkness gazing into the blaze, out of which my imagina- 
outside was like the darkness within rah ee was shaping a thin, sharp face, with long, 
hearts, my father’s and mine, as we sat by the} wiry, yellow curls, and lips whose very smile 
kitchen fire that evening. had something sharp and chilly in it. 

Four weeks ago, that day, a coffin had been; “She was not handsome, Eva; but the more 
carried out of the front door, and across the {you looked in her face, the better you loved it. 
bend of the river, to the little grave-yard, } Her hair and eyes were brown, and her smile, 
whose green feet bathed themselves in its {it was not so beaming, but almost as sweet as 
waves. S your mother’s.” 

And the neighbors looked sorrowfully at a4 “ But why didn’t she ever get married ?” 
father and me, and whispered, “To be left a: “I don’t know, it is very strange,” answered 
widower with that motherless child!” ; father, with his deep eyes fastened on the curl 

After this, every day walked with heavier { of the blaze. “ Mary has had many good offers, 
feet over our hearts, every night gathered about ;I know, and she was especially fitted with her 
them a new fold of that darkness which was ‘ deep, loving nature to bless the life of some 
the shadow of death, and at last my father;man. I have often thought she might have 
said to me abruptly, “I can’t endure the old’ formed some unreciprocated attachment. But 
house any longer, Eva; it stifles me. I shall | it is hardly probable. The deep currents of her 
travel this winter.” ; woman’s being have never been stirred, or they 

“ And you will take me with you, papa?” have flowed out in a thousand gentle streams, 

“No, my poor child. Your mother lifts her:refreshing many hearts, if they have never 
dead face from the grave every time you look} filled one.” 
onme. Next spring, when I come back toyou,$ I did not clearly understand this, but it 
my heart will be stronger, and I shall bless God ‘slightly modified my previous conceptions of 
that He has set your mother’s image in your! my mother’s cousin. 
face.” § “And next week we are going, papa ?” 

“But where shall I go, then?” What a{ His hand sought my curls, and it was gentle 
chill, and blank of desolation lay behind the; as my mother’s. 
words. ; “ Yes, darling, you will be very happy in 

“You shall go to your Uncle David’s, my‘ your new home. Aunt Mary will be to you a 
child. You will be well cared for in the old} second mother, and though Uncle David is a 
home that was your mother’s.” {kind of rheumatic, splenetic old gentleman, 

I was a quiet, undemonstrative child, though ' you must not mind his humors, for his heart is 
my life had climbed up to its thirteenth year; ;in the right place.” 
so I did not‘demur at all this. But every day) “Edward, Deacon Mix has been over here, 
I used to go to the south window, and looking ‘looking at the brown steers. What do you say 
through the yellow maple leaves, toward the) to letting him take ’em at a round price?” 
little grave-yard, wish that, instead of taking’ said Cousin Reuben, as he came in from the 
me to Uncle David’s, they would bear me in a/ barn, shaking the drops of rain from his gray 
coffin, just like my mother’s 8, Only smaller, ; coat, and settling his large, brawny figure into a 
through the front door, and across the bend of ‘chair, on one side of the fire-place. 
the river, and lay me down close, very close,’ “I wish you wouldn’t talk about steers, now,” 
to her side. {I poutingly interposed. “ Papa’s telling me 

My father was a quiet, grave man, but his? about my new home.” 
heart was a very deep one, and his love formy?} “Is he, puss?” A pair of strong hands were 
mother had been the one tenderness, the one} laid on my shoulders, and the next moment I 
passion of his life. {was seated on Cousin Reuben’s knee. 

He was still a young looking man, who,! “Well, I can tell him ’twill be much more to 


“She’s an old maid, isn’t she, papa?” 
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his interest to talk about his own a little ; through the brown ground work, the huge, old- 
while, so be a good girl if you want to see the } fashioned chairs, with buttons on the back, 
barberry bushes to-morrow.” and the high mantel, with the faded roses, and 

This ultimatum was successful, and when ; tulips in the large glass cases. 
papa and his cousin were thoroughly engrossed Uncle David stood at the window, leaning on 
in a discussion of the comparative merits of }his crutches. He was a very, very old man, 
sandy and dry soils, I slid quietly from Cousin } with gray hairs straggling over his forehead. 
Reuben’s knee. Of his five children, Mary, the youngest, was 
; the only one that remained to his old age. 

It was a broad, pear-shaped valley, dipping; ‘Why didn’t Edward come in, child?” he 
among great hills; and we entered it, my {asked querulously, as we entered. 
father and I, just at night fall. The day had}. “He’s gone on, father. He couldn’t bear the 
been warm and pleasant, as though it had {sight of the old place,’ ’ she answered, unfasten- 
wandered out from the opening of October, and ; ing my bonnet strings. “This is Annie’s 
set its golden feet on the barren earth-way, up } child.” 
which its white sisterhood were soon to pass. “Bring her here,so my old eyes can see 

Purplish crimson clouds were folded heavily ; her,” he cried, hastily setting his heavy silver 
about the sun, as we drove into the village, and ; glasses on his nose. 
up to the old homestead where my mother; Iremember standing close to him while he 
passed her early life. It was a large, yellow- } pushed away the yellow curls from my fore- 
gray house, with quaint wings and gables, and } head, and peered with his dim eyes into my 
a deep front yard, filled with fruit and shade : face. 
trees. § “She is her mother,” he murmured, “ every 

“Edward, is that you?” A small, slenderjinch of her. Annie was a sweet child—it 
figure, with a handkerchief wound carelessly ; seemed, somehow, as if a great light went out 
over the head, came bounding down to the ‘of the old house, and never got back to it, when 
gate, and clasped my father’s hands before he ; Edward took her away. 
had time to alight. ; I looked up into my uncle’s face, and I knew 

The face, so full of welcome, as it turned up he was gazing through the years when I was 
to him, was a pale, and by no means pretty one, } ‘not, and that my mother, not J, was standing by 
but my heart went out to it at once. ‘his ‘side. 

“I have brought you my motherless Eva,: The winter at Uncle David’s passed pleasantly 
Mary. You will take good care of her;” said {and swiftly into spring. Aunt Mary was indeed 
my father, in a hoarse voice, as he lifted me ‘“a mother to me,” and the love that had been 
from the buggy. ‘hers who slept in the little grave-yard that 

Aunt Mary did not answer him, I knew why, | sloped down to the river, now folded itself 
by the quivering of her lips, as they bent down § about her cousin. 
to my forehead. : I soon grew used to Uncle David’s whims, 

“Now, good bye, Eva; God bless you, my } and querulousness, and in his more genial 
child,” and papa strained me a moment to his : moments I would draw the stool to his feet, and 
heart, and then gave his hands to Aunt Mary. ‘listen to the stories he would tell me of my 
I-had given her this title, though she was, in ‘ mother. 
reality, my cousin. : She had lived with him from her early 

“ Why, Edward, you are coming in?” ‘childhood, for both her parents died before she 

“No, no, Mary : do not urge me. I cannot {knew them, and so she and Mary grew up as 
yet look on the old places. I cannot yet bear: ' sisters in the gray old homestead. 
the sight of the rooms where I won, and} With the opening of spring, a contagious 
wedded her. You will understand, and forgive ; fever visited the village, and I was among the 
me.’ ; first who succumbed to it. For three days 

His horse turned, and we stood looking at}they despaired of my life, but the fourth my 
him, till he wound beyond the bend of the ; constitution rallied. 
road. Once only he looked back, and flung us} “ Darling, can I do anything for you?” 

a double kiss. - ; It was an April morning, bright and balmy, 

When I again looked at my aunt, her hands | and I had lain for two hours, watching the 
were clasped over her heart, her face was very }shadows of the plum tree run like dark feet 
white, and her eyes were ‘strained off on the} over the chamber- wall, when Aunt Mary came 
road where my father had disappeared. {softly into the room, and leaned over my pillow 

There was something in her face, that made} with those loving brown eyes, which were the 
me forget my own sorrow, at this abrupt;glory of her face, the translation of her soul. 
pausing, and I stood looking into it, with a}I was a convalescent, and a very peevish one, 
kind of blank wonder, during the several} too. 
moments in which she did not heed me. “Tt seems as if you’d been gone an age,” I 

At last she turned round, with a little start.; remarked, without heeding her question. 
“Poor child! those eyes are Cousin Annie’s.”; “I know it must, Eva, but I couldn’t help it. 
And she led me over the blue flag stones, into} Your uncle’s last attack makes him terribly 
the great house. nervous, and he won’t allow any body to even 

I see that old parlor now, with its carpet of ; pour his tea, but myself. I’ve been busy every 
broad, green palm leaves, linking themselves } moment.” 
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Her cool fingers on my forehead, and a fresh 
draught of tamarind water, dissipated my ill 
humor. ; 

“Aunt Mary, won’t you tell me a story? 
Something about your childhood ?” 

She stood there a few moments in perplexed 
thought, and then turning to her bureau, opened 
the top drawer, which she always kept locked.’ 

She returned to the bedside, bringing with 
hera journal, over which her eyes ran a moment 
hastily. 

“Oh! I have brought the wrong one, and—” 

“Miss Mary,” interrupted the housekeeper, 
putting her pale face inside the door, “ won't 
you come down stairs quick? Your father’s 
fell and hurt himself.” 

With a low cry, my aunt flung the book on 
the foot of the bed, and rushed out of the room. 

So I was left again, with nothing to do but 
watch the plum tree shadows climb over the 
wall. 

This soon grew very irksome, and I began to 
cast longing glances toward the book which lay 
at the foot of the bed. 

The doctor had interdicted my reading, but I 
forgot this and the impropriety of examining 
my aunt’s private records, in the morbid craving 
of my mind for some occupation. 

Carefully balancing my dizzy head on one 
hand, I rose slowly, and, leaning forward, grasped 
the book with the other. 

I accidentally opened to the latter part of 
this, and the first lines entirely absorbed my 
attention. 

Monday Evening.—It is strange, very strange, 
that Edward and Annie do not come. I wish I 
were not so restless to-night, and that this au- 
tumn wind, as it tramps through the dry corn 
fields, did not have such a sigh, like that of a 
wounded heart. 

What a chill and darkness there is upon 
mine to-night, as though the future were calling 
‘down to the present some prophecy of evil, and 
my spirit heard and understood it. 

Nonsense, how terribly sentimental that does 
sound! I must be laboring under a visitation 
of the “blues,” and I’m just going to be ridden 
of them. 

It is a year since Edward came to us. I told 
him this to-day, as we sat eating apples after 
dinner. 

“So it is, isn’t it, Mary ?” fastening his dark, 
dreamy, beautiful eyes on my face, “and it has 
been the happiest of my life, too# Do you re- 
member how feebly I came through the door 
yonder, expecting that in a few weeks another 
door would be open for me—the door of the 
grave, Mary ?” 

“T remember, Edward ; do not talk about it 
now.” 

“You are a tender-hearted little ‘girl,’ he 
said, stroking my curls, for the tears had fallen 
on them. 

“T remember just how you and Annie looked, 
and where you sat on the lounge, yonder—she 
was reading, and you were netting a purse.” 

“And you thought Annie a great deal the 
prettier? Now confess it, Edward.” It was the 


half-unconscious utterance of a foolish feeling, 
that of late has been haunting me. I was very 
sorry I had asked him. 

He looked at me a moment, half earnest, half 
quizzically. 

“What my first impressions were is of no 
consequence. There is a great charm about 
3 your face, Mary. The more one looks init, the 
$ better do they love it.” 

“Thank you. So silly a question did not 
deserve so complimentary a reply. If I had 
thought twice I should not have asked it.” 

“Then never think but once, my little sister. 
Will you be this to me always, Mary ?” 

Somehow the name did not sound sweetly, as 
it used to. Was it because I had noticed he 
had not, of late, called Annie this? I was 
spared the necessity of replying by father’s en- 
trance. 

“ Edward,” he said, “it’s full five miles to the 
Fort, and the clouds in the west look like foul 
weather.” 

“Tt’ll take Annie at least two hours to say 
good-bye to all the folks there, so I advise you 
to be off before long.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir.” 

But he sat still, looking dreamily into the 
fire, and smiling to himself. I knew his thoughts 
were pleasant ones. Paparattled his paper un- 
easily. At last I ventured a remonstrance. 

“You know, Edward, Annie isn’t very strong, 
and a ride in the rain might give her a cold.” 

He was up in an instant. 

“What a lazy scoundrel I am; or rather, a 
forgetful one. And yet if you knew my 
thoughts, Mary, you would forgive me.” 

“Tell me, then, and I will.” 

“Not now, some other time, perhaps,” and 
she kissed his hand to me as he went through 

the door. 
They ought to have been home an hour ago. 
; Papa has gone to the window twenty times, at 
least, looking at the gray black clouds, and 
muttering to himself— 

“Careless children! Why don’t they hurry 
along, when it’s likely to pour any minute ?” 

Darling Annie! I am longing now for the 
kiss of her ripe lips upon my cheek—hark, 
hark! I hear the rumble of distant wheels 
through the bend of the hollow. Thgy draw 
nearer, they stop—oh that is Annie’s footstep! 

Tuesday Night—Only twenty-four hours, 
and what an age Ihave lived in them! Oh, 
Edward! Edward! the wild ery of my heart 
must be stifled, the moan of my great agony 
must be dumb! 

I listened to her calmly. Her head, that 
beautiful Grecian head, with its curls of autumn 
brown, was laid on my lap, and she told me of 
Edward’s love. 

No wonder the purple night-shadows hung 
over the mountains before they reached home. 

“Oh, Mary! Iam so happy I can only cry,” 
she said, laying my hands over her wet eyes. 

And I kissed and soothed her with loving 
words! J who had not a hope, or a joy, ora 
wish left in the world! 

It was well the truth came suddenly. Had 
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it not struck out at once all the life within me; No matter, only a little later I went up stairs, 
I must have betrayed myself. and, taking a key from Aunt Mary’s escritoir, 
“To think, Mary, I never dreamed of his en-{ unlocked the private drawer, and returned with 
tertaining for me anything but a quiet sort of }the book which had been such a revelation to 
brotherly affection, and yesterday if any one; me. 
had asked me if I loved Edward well enough to; ‘“ Papa, I want you to read two pages of 
marry him, I could not have answered it.” this.” 
“But you could now, Annie ?” He glanced at it carelessly. “I can’t, my 
She lifted her head, and the light in hereyes}dear. My head aches too violently now.” 
was like beams shining far, far across deep} “But it is only two pages, and won’t take 
waters, as she answered me, ten minutes. Ill come back in that time,” 
“Yes, yes, from the innermost deeps of my;and slipping the book into his hands I left 
woman’s nature, I can say now, I love him!” j{him. 
And that look, and those words, silenced me; When I returned he was sitting up, looking 
forever. very thoughtful. 
They shall never dream that my heart isonly; “Eva, where did you find this ?” 
a grave, where the winds blow up mournful; I explained briefly. 
memories from the past. “It was not right to avail yourself of your 
And yet*how I loved him! Oh! if it were;aunt’s absence todo this. Take it away, my 
not for these gushes of tenderness coming over $ child.” 
and weakening my resolves ! He laid his head back on the lounge and 
Tam only twenty years old, too, and God may } shaded his eyes with his hands, but I saw their 
give me along life—ah, me! how barren, and cold, } dark brightness was misty now. 
and dark it reaches up the future. No wonder, | Aunt Mary returned about an hour later. 
though, he loved Annie better, my sweet cousin, She looked pale and tired. My father sprang 
with her wondrous eyes, and her lips like the; up, and removed her bonnet, smoothing her 
breaking open of crimson dahlia buds. Srumpled hair, and telling her that she was sacri- 
I hope they will be very happy together. } ficing her life for others. 
God, who looks down into my heart this mo-$ I saw her mouth tremble as she sank into 
ment, knows I do—and for me—well, He will; the rocking chair—that was all—eighteen years 
give me strength in my weakness, and I shall} had the sweet face been learning the lesson of 
go on calmly, in the way He hath made for me ; $ calmness. 
and my face shall wear its old light, and my 
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voice its old gaiety. “Mary, come and sit down here on the sofa, 
“Have you told Mary, Annie?” {I want to have a long talk with you. Why, 
Edward asked this question, as he met us at} what in the world is this ?” said my father, one 
the parlor door. S evening, as he came into the parlor, and laid 
“Yes, everything.” his hand on the head I lifted from the sofa 


He took my hand. “You Know now, dear, back, for twilight was growing into night. 
of what I was thinking as we sat by the fire: “It’s only J, papa. I’m going straight out,” 
after dinner ee for I had an intuitive conviction that my pre 

—_— sence would not then be desirable. 

There was a hurried foot-fallon thestairs. I} “Good night,papa. Good night, Aunt Mary. 
knew it, and tossed the book to the foot of the; Three hours later, when I went into the parlor 
bed before Aunt Mary reached the landing. I{and said this, I found them seated in the old 

was lying back on my pillow intently studying } place. 
the flowers on the paper hangings when she} “Eva, dear child, how would you like to say 
came in. ‘MOTHER,’ instead of Aunt Mary ?” 

She glanced eagerly toward the book, but it: “Much, oh so very much, papa!” and then I 
lay in igs old position, and she thought. it had; understood all about the conversation. 
not been removed. Five years she has been the happy wife of her 

I saw her lip quiver as she returned it to the } first, last love! My step-mother! Beautiful, 
drawer, and gazed down with affectionate sad- gentle, loving incarnation of all that is deepest, 
ness on the brown covers. and noblest,@nd purest in woman, accept the 

“Tg Uncle David hurt ?” homage of love and admiration I bring thee! 

“No, Eva. His fall was only a slight one, }And thou, oh! sainted mother, whose feet walk 
though Mrs. Martin was terribly frightened.” through the white radiance of the eternal 
meadow lands, on whose crowned forehead now 

When the green feet of April came softly }drop down the fragrant dews from mountains 
over the mountains my father returned. His} whose sapphire foundations tremble only to the 
winter’s travel had greatly benefitted him, phy- } hosannahs of eternity—thou angel-mother, look 
sically and mentally. down for a moment, and bless her who ‘hath 

A few days later, he had a severe attack of }taken thy place unto me! 
his old headache. 

Aunt Mary was suddenly called to one of the 
neighbors, who was ill, and he laid on the} Tue wortp is full of poetry, the earth is living 
lounge, while I combed away the rich brown } with its spirit, and the waves dance music to 
hair from his temples, and thought—— the sound of its melody. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


HE NEVER KEPT HIS WIFE WAITING. 

(Mrs. Abbott, of the Valley Farmer, gives 
the following sensible remarks under the above 
heading :] 

“She never kept her Husband Waiting,” is 
the title of a piece we saw in an exchange 
paper. We wish we could say the same of all 
husbands—they never keep their wives waiting ; 
but there are many—too many—wives who 
burn the midnight oil, waiting the tardy return 
of their husbands. Is it not enough for a half 
sick and weary mother, to watch the greater 
part of the night with a sick and restless 
infant, but she must, in too many cases, wait 
and watch many anxious hours for him who 
ought to share her sorrows, and lighten her 
cares. He is enjoying himself away among 
some congenial friends, while she is at home, 
mourning over his coldness and neglect, and 
perhaps weeping over a frail and drooping 
child. We wish none but drunken and disso- 
lute husbands kept their wives waiting ; but it 
is often the case the husband is thoughtless ; 
perhaps he meets a friend, dinner waits, and 


the wife, who does her own work, is wondering } 


what can keep her husband; she fears some- 
thing has happened to him. He surely would 
not make her wait so; and in this anxious 
state she waits, hour after hour, for her 
husband has been persuaded to dine with a 
friend, and he is too thoughtless to send his 
anxious wife word, and she spends the whole 
afternoon, nervous and anxious, feeling too 
@reworn to have an appetite for her lonesome 
dinner. But her children must be attended to, 
and her domestic affairs must go on, notwith- 
standing her sad and dejected condition. After 
spending the greater part of the day in this 
manner, she is kept awake through the night 
with a restless babe, which none but a mother 
can soothe. Would it be a wonder if the next 
morning, she should rise—if able to rise at all— 
with an aching head, pale and careworn counte- 
nance, instead of a fresh and smiling face, and 
elastic spirits ? Would it be surprising if she 
would be rather slow in preparing breakfast, or 
that her husband had to wait, if that care-worn 
mother had to do her own work, as too many 
mothers have to? Need husbands, who keep 
their wives waiting, wonder that they fade so 
soon, and look sickly? A real, true wife and 
mother is necessarily confined at home the 
greater part of her time, and seldom sees any 
company but that of her children and husband, 
and itis the duty of the husband, and ought 
to be his choice, if he loves his wife, to give her 
as much of his time as he can possibly take 
from important business, interesting himself 
in all that interests her. She thinks more of 








his company thay any one else in the wide 
world does, and when the hour for dinner 
arrives, she watches with a cheerful expectation 
of spending a little time in kind and familiar 
conversation, with one whose company she 
prizes more than all the world beside, and in 
her lonely and retired life, these dinner and 
tea times are eras of joy, giving a cheerful 
change to the sameness of her never-ending 
duties. 

Husband, if you love your wife, do not keep 
her waiting; if you meet a friend on your way 
to dinner, do not let him keep you, for your 
bosom friend is waiting and watching for you 
When the business of the day is over, do not 
talk politics, or take a stroll with a companion, 
for tea is ready, and a tired and half-sick wife 
is waiting for your company and sympathizing 
words. If she enjoys your society so much, 
ought it not to be reciprocal? She, who gave 
herself alone to you in all her youth and 
beauty, and who’is willing to stay secluded at 
home to care for your comfort, and watch over 
little ones—ought you not to prize her company 
more than all besides ?—more than societies, 
clubs, or the most intelligent and brilliant com- 
panions? There are many men, who are 
respectable and industrious, and think they 
love their wives, and are doing their duty, but 
allow this, that, or the other society or club, 
to take the time they ought to give their 
wives. 


MY OWN FIRESIDE. 


It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 


Its hallowed limit. —(Soutner. 


Let others seek for empty joys, 
In ball or concert, rout or play; 
Whilst, far from Fashion’s idle noise, 
Her gilded domes and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, 
*Twixt book and lute the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own fireside ! 


My own fireside! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise, 

Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. 

What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide? 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own fireside! 


A gentle form is near me now; 
A small white hand is clasped in mine; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 
And ask, what joys can equal thine? 
A babe, whose beauties half divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide; 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine 
Than thou—my own fireside ? 
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My refuge ever from the storm curse the day they were born; but, corrected 
__ Of this world’s passion, strife and care ; kindly and patiently, they become the elements 
Though thunder-clouds the — deform, of happiness and usefulness. Passions are 
Phere thie coeeee. —_ ied fairy” but fires that may either scorch us with their 
Wrath, Envy, Malice, Strife or Pride uncontrolled fury, or may yield us a genial and 
Hath never made its hated lair needful warmth. " ? 
By thee—my own fireside! Bless your little ones with a patient care of 
: their childhood, and they will certainly conse- 
Shrine of my household deities! crate the glory and grace of their manhood to 
Bright scenes of home’s unsullied joys ; your service. Sow in their hearts the seeds of 
oo ree ae — meget a perennial blessedness: its ripened fruit will 
: ! : mae 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys; afford you a perpetual joy. 
The smile whose truth has oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys THE INVALID WIFE. 

To thee—my own fireside! <<. 
~ [We find in the Ladies’ Enterprise a sketch 
ee ee with this title, and transfer it to our pages, in 
as ide marenneinetees Sst. the hope that it may awaken a truer sympathy 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ; in the hearts of s6me who give not to the 
, : . . . 7 . 
drooping invalid in their dwellings the tender 


Whate’er my future years may be, . hes x 
Let joy or grief my fate betide, sympathy for which her spirit yearns. It is 


Be still an Eden bright to me, difficult for a strong, healthy man, with a 
My own—my own fireside !—{ALARIC WATTS. 3 springing vigor in every muscle, to comprehend 
the depressing weakness suffered by one whose 


BE PATIENT WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 3 life is wasting away under the pressure of dis- 


ease; and it is well, therefore, to draw for 

[A word to teachers, from the Michigan such a picture, that they may see the truth 
Journal of Education :] as in a mirror. It may be well, at the same 

Be patient with the little ones. Let neither } time, to whisper in the invalid’s ear a word of 
their slow understanding nor their occasional } counsel and remind her, that “ complainings” 
pertness offend you, or provoke the sharp} rarely awaken sympathy, but rather stifle that 
reproof. Remember the world is new to them »} feeling ; while patience, gentleness, and Chris- 
and they have no slight task to grasp with ; ;tian endurance attract the hearts of others 
their unripened intellects the mass of facts and} like loadstone, and win the tenderest considera- 
truths that crowd upon their attention. You? tion:] 
are grown to maturity and strength through} “ Always sick,” from month to month, and 
years of experience, and it ill becomes you to} year to year, friends become accustomed to 
fret at the little child that fails to keep pace; her pale face, and long, bony fingers, her slow 
with your thought. Teach him patiently, as}step, and short, quick breath, and weary of 
God teaches you, “line upon line, precept upon 3 that faint smile, and inattention to dress, and 
precept; here a little, and there a n after patiently to going out; and they say im- 
Cheer him on in this conflict of mind: in after: patiently, “all she needs is air, exercise, ~~ 
years his ripe, rich thought shall rise up and ; ; cheerfulness; what a drone she has become! 
call you blessed. ; pity her husband.” 

Bide patiently the endless questionings of } The doctor looks at her with a meaning 
your children. Do not roughly crush the } smile, saying, “ you are too sedentary in your 
springing spirit of free inquiry, with an impa- ; habits, Madam—your temperament is nervous, 
tient word or frown, nor attempt, on the con-? little troubles destroy your equanimity—take 
trary, a long and instructive reply to every; the world easy, care less for household affairs, 
slight and casual question. Seek rather to}never mind how the dinner is served up, and 
deepen their curiosity. Convert, if possible, take no thought about the children. You 
the careless question into a profound and}have no organic disease, Madam, no liver af- 
earnest inquiry; and aim rather to direct and} fection, no gonsumption ; it is all nervous— 
aid, than to answer this inquiry. Let your re-}all mental. “Good morning,Madam. I pity her 
ply send the little questioner forth, not so much § husband.” 
proud of what he has learned, as anxious tof “All nervous! this dreadful headache, this 
know more. Happy thou, if in giving your: knife-like pain in my side, this loss of appe- 
child the molecule of truth he asks for, you tite? But it must be so, the doctor ought to 
can whet his curiosity with a glimpse of the know; and I will try to believe him, and forget 
mountain of truth lying beyond; so walt thou; my cares ;” and she leans back in her chair 
send forth a philosopher, and not a silly pedant ‘with a new resolution to be cheerful. 
into the world. ; “Johnny” comes in, screaming at the top of 

Bear patiently the childish humors of those} his lungs, with his new pantaloons slitted from 
little ones. They are but the untutored plead-}top to bottom; the cook makes the pie crust 
ing of the young spirit for care and cultivation. j of bread dough, and dresses the steak with the 
Irritated into strength, and hardened into ends of tallow candles, because the butter is 
habits, they will haunt the whole of life wre fot cellar; and a friend comes home with 
fiends of despair, and make thy little ones! her husband to dinner, and he looks thunder- 
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bolts, and the friend consternation—but never 
mind—*“ dress, laugh, and go out”’—forget death, 
and it will forget you—either be well, or die, 
quickly, for friends are all “sorry for” your 
husband. 

“Complaining women never die,” is an old 
saying, handed down to us from the lips of 
some rough country quack, who deserved to 
have had his teeth extracted, for his want of } 
sympathy with suffering ; and the same unkind } 
thought is written on the sarcastic mouth of 
many a modern M. D. to whom the poorinvalid 
appeals for help, as she drags her weary limbs 
over the rough path of life, without hearing 
one word of sympathy, or seeing a single 
finger raised to help her. None realize that 
her life strings are snapping asunder, so slowly 
and so noiselessly; and when the last gives 
way, and she sinks into the friendly grave, 
friends hardly miss her; because they have 
learned so gradually to do without her labors 
of love. 

She is gone; the world feels not the shock 
of her departure, as when some great human} 
light fades from the firmament of mind; and} 
social institutions are not saddened by her; 
loss, for her pale face was almost a stranger in} 
their halls. 

But there are little loving hearts which miss 
her gentle tone, earnest kiss, and loving blue 
eyes; and her husband misses for a little time, 
her sweet, mournful smile, which seemed to 
say “[ would do more to promote your 
happiness—but I am so feeble,”’—and then he 
forgets, and another more beautiful is taken to 
his heart and home; and, with dewy eyes and 
quivering lips, those babes pronounce again the 
name of “ Mother.” 

But not to her bosom do they confide all 
their little griefs and wrongs—not there do 
they sob themselves to sleep. She is long an 
object of doubt and dread; and angel although} 
sh@ may be, it is long, very long, ere she will? 
win them to confidence and love. Every dying } 
mother thinks of this; and every ig ara 
should realize it; and have patience and piety 
to begin her work; for the heart of the child} 
will appeal from the mother tHat is, to her who 
is not, when the requirements of the former 
approach even the shadow of injustice. 

Husbands of invalid wives, (in nine cases out } 
of ten,) we do not pity you—you who go in and 
out so carelessly, asking no questions, and 
hever saying, in a soft, earnest tone, “ would to} 
God that I could help you, dear wife!” You} 
who do not try to realize the capriciousness of } 
the appetite which longs for everything beyond } 
its reach; who have no sympathy with morbid } 
fears, and no true hearted mother’s appre-} 
hensions, Jest your babes may be prematurely 
cast upon the sympathies of the world—that 
sympathy which freezes by the coldness of its 
healing hand. 

Sympathy for you? What do you suffer} 
aside from inconvenience? Think! impatient} 
Men, as you look upon that faded form, of what} 
she was, remember her as you took her, a} 
beautiful bride, away from the bosom of her} 
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mother, and her father’s strong, protecting arm 
—did she make no sacrifice for you? Know 
that for your love she fettered herself with 
those cares which have racked her brain, until 
they undermined her slender constitution; and 
do not cause her now to say in her heart’s deep 
agony “I have become an incumbrance, and he 
will not miss me when I am gone.” 

Pity the invalid. Part the damp locks upon 
her forehead, and kiss it tenderly, leave her not 


} long alone, love her, and cherish her as you 


did when the white bridal rose lingered in her 
sunny tresses, and the carnation of health was 
upon her rounded cheek; for surely, though 
slowly, she is dying ; and when she is gone, an 
angel will have gone up to Heaven before you, 
to plead for you at the Eternal Bar, saying: 
Father, remember him in mercy, as he remem- 
bered me, after all others forsook me, and life 
was one long agony. 


CONTENTMENT. 
A FABLE FOUNDED IN FACT. 


Once on a dark autumnal day, 
When rain was falling heavily, 

A traveller, as I’ve heard say, 
Took refuge underneath a tree. 


Misfortune had its influence shed, 

And gloomy thoughts were gathering ; 
When suddenly above his head 

A merry redbreast gan to sing. 


And loud and clear the ditty was, 
As if commission’d from the sky; 

So, looking up, he ask’d the cause, 
Nor waited long the bird’s reply. 


“T sing to think what happy days, 
Have pass’d since I first tried my wings, 
Not larks themselves, who warble praise 
At heaven’s gate, are happier things. 


“My bread I have for picking up, 

I never learn’d to spin or plough; 
Water from ev’ry stream I sup, 

And hop, at will, from bough to bough. 


“Then for the present—though ’tis wet, 
I have my health and liberty ; 

And o’er my head a good house yet, 
Enough for fifty birds like me. 


“Tis true, we must expect, I’m told, 
The winter soon with frost and snow; 
But then I never yet felt cold, 
And fear will not prevent, you know. 


“ Besides, that God who cares for man, 
Careth for wild brids, and for flowers; 

And we will praise him while we can, Py 
Singing through sunshine and through showers.” 


The traveller hasten’d on his way, 
For now the rain had ceas’d to fall; 

But lessons he was taught that day, 
Might usefully be learned by all. 


Past joys we should in fairness set, 
’Gainst present sorrow, less or more; 
Nor “precious promises” forget, 
When troubles threaten us before. 
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“THE OLD FOLKS.” been before me, beckoning me to walk in the right 
is way; and if I have not prayed myself with 
[A brief article in the American Messenger,$the fervor and devotion that I should, I have 
under this title, is worthy of re-producing. {always felt that she was supplicating for me, 
When we hear young men refer, indifferently, ? How much she has loved us, how much she has 
to their fathers and mothers, as the “old folks,” 3 cared for us! What a sacred treasure, even to 
we are certain that something is wrong. The}the end of our lives, will be the memories of 
term involves a want of respect; and want of 3 our mother. 
respect for parents is an almost certainevidence; “I see her now, as she looked to me, when 
of moral defection. ] she stood by the bedside of our dying brother, 
“T suppose I must. go down and see the old} cheering him in his sufferings; and I hear her 
folks, pretty soon, but it is a dull job,” said a; say, “The same clock that told the hour of his 
fashionably dressed young man to me one birth, is now telling the hour of his death!’ 
evening. “The country is so dull, after living What a scene was that! We know, dear sis- 
in the city, that I dread to go there ; there is} ter, that these things must be, and it is not in 
nothing to look at, and nowhere to go; butsa melancholy strain that I write ; but every in- 
mother is getting pretty feeble, and I ought to; dication of the approaching end of my mother, 
go.” stirs within me all the tenderness of my heart, 
I perceived that the “old folks,” he so disre-} Her removal will be to the brightest heaven, die 
spectfully spoke of were no other than his own} when she may. Old age is but the threshold 
father and mother, of death, and after a life spent as our mother’s 
“T could get along with one day well enough,” } has been, the portals of another world can have 
he said, “ but the old folks are never satisfied ; no dreary look.” 





unless I stay a week, or three or four days, and} How ennobling, how touching are this young ff 


I get heart-sick of it, it is sodull. I used to} man’s words. We cannot but respect him for 
go and see them once or twice a year, but now’ his beautiful reverence and love for his mother. 
it is between two and three years since I have} Years of a life in New York, subject to every 
been there. I could go oftener, but it is so}snare and every temptation, engaged in an en- 


tedious ; and then they make so ‘much of me, } grossing and extensive business, with the heat § 


and cry. so when they see me, that it makes me? and passion of youth upon him, yet the one 
feel bad, because I do not go as much as I} ‘ steady flame of deep love for his mother burned 
ought ; so sometimes I think I will not go at all. »} undimmed in his heart. 

How little had this careless son thought of } 3 Mothers, she was a mother worthy of such a 


his aged parents, and how daily, how hourly,;son. She wasa Christian mother. Wouldyou § 


had those aged parents thought of him, and: ‘inspire similar love and reverence, be, like her, 
how many fervent prayers had ascended to God § ‘an earnest and heartfelt follower of the blessed 
for him from that quiet fireside. He knew not} Redeemer. 
how many evils those prayers had averted from} And let every heartless, neglectful son re- 
his ungrateful head, or how many blessings} ‘ member the thorns of agony his thoughtlessness 
they had poured upon him. : ‘implants in the hearts of his parents. Let him 
But all sons are not thus ungrateful. A;call to remembrance the helpless years of his 
young friend of mine, who has resided sixteen § childhood, and all the self-sacrificing love that 
years in the same great metropolis, has never} fills their hearts, and now return to them nd 
failed twice a year to visit his parents, and goes } } to God the love and gratitude which are so justly 
oftener, or whenever it is Sao for him to} due. 
leave his business. I accidentally saw a letter} 
he addressed to a sister a short time since, which } * 
shows that a young man can be immersed in | OBEDIENCE, HOW TAUGHT TO CHILDREN. 
extensive business, and yet find time to love 
and venerate his mother. [Unless taught in earliest infancy, obedience 
“T received ashort note from mother,” he; cannot be taught, or very imperfectly, and with 
writes, after hearing that she had been ill. “I}ten-fold difficulty. The following scene, from 
am fearful that she is not improving. Ifshe is}Grace Aguilar’s Home Influence, affords an il- 
any worse, or becomes dangerously sick, I desire | lustration of the lessons which there are fre- 
to know it. I dread the thought that my, our}quent opportunities of inculcating in every 
mother, cannot be spared to us many years at} young family.] 
best—it may be but a few months. I have} Mrs. Hamilton is a young mother, and the 
thought of it very much for a few weeks. Al-} little boy her only child. Eleanor, Mrs. Hamil- 
tholigh she has lived nearly her threescore years ; ton’s sister, thinks firmness with so young 4 
and ten, and nature has become almost ex-}child unnecessary severity. 
hausted, yet how I should miss her; how we; The day before Eleanor’s intended departure, 
all should mourn for her! What a mother she } the sisters were sitting together, and little Per- 
has been to us; what a woman; what an ex- Cy, who now ran firmly without any falls, was 
ample; what a Christian! I am sure of it, I} playing about the room. He had already dis- 
know it, that she has been my dearest object of } ;played a high spirit and passionate temper, 
love and affection all the days of my life. How- } with their general accompaniment, self-will, 
ever I may have strayed from her bright ex-:even in trifles, that Mrs Hamilton felt would 
amples and her teachings, my mother has always } render her task a trying one ; but she was firm 4s 
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she was gentle, and faced’ the pain of contra- § “But then why were you so cruel as to send 
dicting her darling bravely. the poor child up stairs? Was it not enough 
“Do not touch that, Percy, love,” she said, as } to take the toy from him ?” 
her little boy stretched out his hand towards a “Not quite, for him to remember that he 
beautiful but fragile toy, that stood with other } must not touch it again.” 
nick-nacks on a low table. The child looked} “ And do you really think he will not ?” 
laughingly and archly towards her and with-{ “J can only hope so, Eleanor: but I must not 
drew his hand, but did not move from the} be disheartened if he do. He is an infant still, 
table. and I cannot expect him to learn such a diffi- 
“Come here, Percy, you have not played with ; cult lesson as obedience in one, two, or six les- 
these pretty things for a long time ;” and she: sons.” , 
took from her work-box some gaily colored ; “ And will he love you as much as if you had 
ivory balls, which had been his favorite play- {given it to him ?” 
things, but just at present they had lost their * Not at the moment, perhaps, but when he 
charm, and the young gentleman did not move. } is older he will love me more. And it is that 
Mrs. Hamilton knelt down by him, and said } hope which reconciles me to the pain which re- 
quietly :— fusing to indulge him costs me now,” replied 
“My Percy will not disobey mamma, will} the young mother. 
he ?” : “And voluntarily you will bear the pain 
“Me want that;” he replied, in the pretty, ; which had almost brought tears into the eyes 
coaxing tone of infancy; and he twined his lit-} of the severe and stoical Mrs. Hamilton!” ex- 
tle round arms caressingly around her neck. claimed Eleanor. 
Mrs. Hamilton felt very much tempted to in-; “Jt was a foolish weakness, my dear Eleanor, 
dulge him, but she resisted. § for which my husband would have chidden me ; 
“But that is nota fit plaything for you, love;} but there must be pain to a mother if called 
besides it is not mine, and we must not touch} upon to exert authority, when inclination so 
what is not ours. Come and see if we cannot} strongly points to indulgence.” 
find something just as pretty, that you may; “Well, if ever I have anything to do with 
have.” childrén I certainly shall not be half as par- 
And after some minutes’ merry play in her} ticular as you are, Emmeline. I really cannot 
lap his mother hoped he had forgotten it; but } imagive what harm gratifying yourself and 
the little gentleman was not, he thought, to be} Percy could possibly have done.” 
so governed. The forbidden plaything was } “If ever you have children, my dear Eleanor, 
quietly grasped, and he seated himself on the} may you liave strength of mind and self-control 
ground in silent but triumphant glee. } sufficient to forget self, and refuse the gratifica- 
Surprised at his sudden silence, Mrs. Hamil-} tion of the present moment for the welfare of 
ton looked towards him. It was his first act of } future years !” 
decided disobedience, and she knew she must} And soit came to pass. The contrast afforded 
not waver. Young as he was, he had already} by the domestic history of the families of the 
learned to know when she was displeased, and } two sisters, as developed in Grace Aguilar’s 
when she desired him very gravely to give her} beautiful narrative, affords abundant illustration 
the toy, he passionately threw it down, and} of the truth, that lessons of obedience must be 
burst into a violent fit of crying. His nurse} commenced at life’s earliest dawning. The 
took him struggling from the room, and Mrs. } good fruit is, usually, not long in appearing. A 
Hamilton quietly resumed her work: but there } few years’ patient and kind firmness, will be 
was such an expression of pain in her counte-} rewarded by habitual, cheerful, and instant 
nance, that Eleanor exclaimed :— obedience. 
“Emmeline! I have been watching you for 
the last half-hour, and I cannot comprehend 
you. Do explain youself.” OUR HOMES. 
“TI will if Ican;” and Mrs. Percy looked up — 
and smiled. Genius hath its triumphs, fame its glories, 
“Why would you not let that poor little Percy } wealth its splendor, success its bright rewards, 
have that toy ?” but the heart only hath its home. Home only! 
“ Because it would have been encouraging his; What more needeth the heart? What more 
touching or taking everything he sees, whether }can it gain? A true home is more than the 
proper for him or not.” ’ world—more than honor and pride and fortune 
“But he could not understand that.” }—more than all earth can give—the light the 
“Not now, perhaps; but I wish him to know? noonday sun may not yield, and yet the tiny 
that when I speak he must obey me. ‘It is, 1} flame of one pure beam of love enkindleth, and 
think, a mistaken doctrine, that we ought to}sympathy makes to burn forever. 
give children a reason for all we desire them to; Home! How more than beautiful thou art !— 
do. Obedience ‘can then never be prompt, as it 3 how like an untaught religion !—a golden link 
ought to be. And in fact, if we wait until they} between the soul and heaven!—when the pre- 
are old enough to understand the reasons for a} sence of a pure heart makes thee radiant, and 
command, the task will be much more difficult, } the music of their affection floats like the chorals 
from the ascendancy which wilfulness may al-{of unseen cherubims around their tranquil 
ready have obtained.” hearth! 
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SCENES ON THE PACIFIC. 


ENTRANCE TO THE Bay or San Francisco.—One } passed Bird Island, and coming up with Wood 
of the engravings in this number presents a i Island, cast anchor in the cove of 8an Francisco, . 
view to the entrance of the beautiful bay of i between that and the main, a distance of eight ~ 
San Francisco. We annex a brief description} or nine miles from Saucelito. This cove lies on 
from the narrative of a voyager who made a ; the westerly shore of the bay, aad is concealed 7 
visit to the gold region in 1849: } from view as you enter the Narrows by the high | 

At 10 a. m. of Sunday, we hove in sight of } hills on their southern shore. Emerging from / 
the Farallones, two large detached rocks in the } these, the town and anchorage suddenly present 
sea at the southern side of the magnificent gate-} themselves to the excited stranger. A 
ners aumaeiieaiae the coast range : Oxp peng A San net ant te > en- | 

; : : : rance to the Narrows is the o residio or) 

The morning was clear and beautiful, the } fort ; and about three miles frown’ the town, | 
deep blue sky, covered here and there with 8} toward the bay, lies the old Catholic Mission of 
fleecy cloud, while the fine eget breeze, fresh } San Francisco Dolores, a view ol elitule we give 
from the ocean, chased the gambolling waves +) 38 “cagag hee? . 
clear into the open portals of the hills. The| pse,buildings are in ad‘lepidated state, or were 
a lyon Poeun se 7 pemeran vtog echen at this mission, Jesuits, were, more than a cen- f 
way through the sea with yards ataunto, and pA age aad ey bah wemmialie haa 4 
‘ mo al . - ? 
omen tes. ; oe —— —— prone ot their secret, knowing too well, that were such 
eager for the promised haven. As we entered ot paker dag know n to exist in the yi. 
the mouth of the Narrows, here some two or bese pears age Ch es tide of Pro 
three miles wide, our eyes rested on a high, y Fer gp goers ai nas i a eae 
rounded bluff on the south side, backed by alt vor tay cnc ye he eagliapelor ead de: 
: } tainly kept their secret close. 
few rods of yellow sand beach, and on the north } 
arange of bolder hills, some two hundred to$ /? ‘ 
five hundred feet high, maintaining their forms } capital of Monterey County, California, lies about 
unbroken to the ocean, where they seem to} Hinety-four miles S. 8. E. from San Francisco, § 
have been cut off by some huge spade or cleaver, : It is situated near the sheltered bay, or “ bight” | 
presenting perpendicular cliffs of rock and bluish } 48 it is termed in nautical phrase, a view of 
clay to the roaring surf. Covered with green } Which we have given. The place has not yet 
grass and low shrubs, but no trees, these hills} acquired much celebrity or commercial impor. 
present a picturesque yet barren appearance, ; tance. The soil in this region is productive, 
affording, nevertheless, a beautiful contrast with } Stock raising is extensively carried on. Gold 
the flat, sandy coast of the Atlantic. The in-} and silver exist, but they have not yet beey 
numerable ravines are clothed with patches of } found in tempting profusion. 4 
wild flowers, and the ridges covered with herds} 


of wild cattle and horses, grazing in every direc- 
tion. 3 Repgeminc Time.—Dean Swift, when hep 


Sailing, as it were, into the midst of the hills} claimed, at the usual time, the degree of A.B, 
for about three or four miles, the great Bay of } was so deficient as to obtain it only by “ special 
San Francisco gradually opened to our view, a favor,” a term used to denote want of merit 
miniature ocean. Right ahead appeared Bird; Of this disgrace he was so ashamed that he re § 
Island, with the white surf foaming at its base,}solved from that time to study eight hours 1— 
and thousands of wild-fow] filling the air above } day, and continued his industry for seven years, 
it; yet farther on our starboard bow, Wood} with what improvement is sufficiently known. 
Island lay in front of the cove of San Francisco, }This part of his history deserves to be remem ™ 
while on our larboard uprose the dark heights} bered ; it may afford useful admonition to young 
of Angel Island, the largest of the three, with ; men, whose abilities have been made, for a time) 
the beautiful little Bay of Saucelito under its} useless by their passions or pleasures, and who, © 
lee on the main. shaving lost one part of life in idleness, are 

This isa beautiful little cove on the northerly } tempted to throw away the remainder in de F 
side, and just at the inner termination of the} spair. Ee 


Narrows. Enclosed on three sides by high and q 
almost perpendicular hills, it is entirely pro-} WHEN Mr. WinBERrorcE was a candidate fort 
tected from the strong norwest gales of the} Hull, England, his sister, an amiable and witty § 
ocean, while towards the Bay of San Francisco} young lady, offered the compliment of a new 

it is shielded by Angel Island. Having a great} gown to each’of the wives of those freemen who 

depth of water and good holding ground, ves-$ voted for her brother, on which she was saluted § 
sels of the largest class anchor close to the; with the cry, “Miss Wilberforce forever!” “If 
shore. ‘thank you, gentlemen,” remarked the lady, 

On the following day, leaving Raccoon Straits! “but, really I do not wish to be Miss Wilber 
and Angel Island on our larboard hand, we} force forever.” 5 




















/ 4 
Bay or Monterey.—The town of Monterey, 
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ELEGANT DESIGN FOR A FLOWING SLEEVE. 
In imitation of guipure, worked on mansook or jaconet muslin. 


DESIGN FOR SKIRT. 
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CHILD’S DRESS.—Front anp Back View. 


, ; To Mr. Godey, of the Lady’s Book, that indefatigable caterer for the ladies, we are indebted for ° 
\ this handsome design. 


Materials.—Glacé silk, both for body and skirt, or silk body, and white muslin skirt. The 
hody is much fulled in at the waist and trimmed with narrow lace from the point in front to ! 
the waist behind. The skirt is trimmed with three rows of broderie Anglaise, gradually widening, 
at each end of which is a small bow of ribbon, with ends just long enough to hang over the one / 
: below. The upper edge of the lace is bound with a narrow band of the same colors as the } 
p trimming of the body. The undersleeves are bell or bishop sleeves. 
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Scexe II.—Lasr? RETIRING GUEST UNFORTUNATELY RETURNS FOR A 
Wuat HE Saw. 
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Scene I.—Tue Puncrvat Guests, on Hatr AN Hour Too Earty. 
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MISSING GLOVE. 
[See page 204, 
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[ See page 200. 


CHEMISETTE. 
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